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down sooner even than the most vigorous oppo- 
nent of the Beaconsfield Administration could 
have anticipated. Meanwhile, ‘‘ the sick man” at 
Constantinople grows no better very fast. Its 
financial difficulties are such that it is unable to 
pay the salaries of its clerks, has closed its War 
Office, and has been compelled to announce a 
reduction of its army to one hundred thousand 
men as soon as the Greek frontier question is set- 
tled. The Crescent wanes as the Greek and Bul- 
garian stars rise in the Eastern horizon. 


Tbe murder of Mr. Dixon in Yazoo County, 
Miss., undoubtedly has a political significance, 
more than Southern Democratic journals will ad- 
mit, less than Northern Republican journals 
will attribute toit. So far as we can judge at 
this distance from the scene, and dependent upon 
the reports in the different secular papers, Mr. 
Dixon was a specimen of the bowie knife gentry 
of past days, and Mr. Barksdale was another. 
Mr. Dixon had tried his hand at the Mississippi 
plan of driving candidates from the field with a 
shot-gun; and when he announced his purpose of 
running as an independent candidate it was not 
strange that one of the competing candidates should 
try the same method upon him. He at first yielded 
to the persuasion of a Democratic mob, then re- 
pudiated the agreement and avowed his intention 
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Later reports by mail confirm the doubt ex- 
pressed by the Christian Union respecting the de- 
cisive character of the victory won at Ulundi. 
The Zulu king is not the fugitive he was at first 
reported, is still king of the Zulus, has still a large 
following of fighting men with him; and appar- 
ently Sir Garuet Wolseley has ccme to the con- 
clusion foreshadowed by Archibald Forbes—that 
either Cetywayo must be captured or peace must 
be made with his consent. At the same time, Sir 
Garnet Wolseley is reducing his forces, sending 
home ‘‘for rest” some of the most successful 
generals; and it is believed in England, and ap- 
parently also in South Africa, that this action 
indicates a purpose to put a stop to the war and 
secure a peace with the Zulus upon the best terms 
that can be made. We quote this interpretation 
of events without vouching at all for its accuracy, 
but it is very certain that the English people are 
thoroughly tired of foreign wars, and are clamor- 
ous for any peace that can be secured consistent 
with safety and with national honor. 











Tewfik proves to be as unmanageable as bis 
father, He has dismissed the Ministry provided 
for him by England and France, and appointed a 
native Ministry of hisown. The London ‘'Times,” 
which of late has pretty faithfully represented the 
views of the Beaconsfield Cabinet, says: ‘‘It is 
now evident that Tewfik Pasha is determined to 
govern on the same system as that of his father, 
Damely, through native Ministers; and, as it is 
impossible to be perpetually changing Viceroys, it 
18 to be hoped that this system will be allowed to 
have a fair trial.” It would have been as well to 
have given this system a fair trial before making 
any change of Viceroys. Attemptivg to govern 
Egypt through an Egyptian ruler has broken 


| of the regular Democratic party, met him ,in the 
| street, and advanced towards him armed with a 
| double-barrelled shot-gun. Mr. Dixon drew his 
| pistol, to be prepared for whatever might happen. 


What did happen was—mutual firing by both par- 
ties, the Democratic shot-gun taking effect, the 
| Independent pistol missing its aim. Dixon is dead, 


|/and Barksdale will probably be triumphantly 


| elected Chancery Clerk. On the reported state- 


| ment of facts, there is ground enough for the plea | 


| that Mr. Barksdale shot in self-defence to make it 
| reasonably certain that a jury in so good a Demo- 
| cratic county as Yazoo will not convict so good a 
| Democrat of murder. The lesson to Americans is, 
the danger incident to any community in which 

men trust, not to the police, but to their own gun 


and pistol, for protection. 


If the North accuses the South of barbarism be- 
_ cause of the shooting of Mr. Dixon, the South can 
reply, *‘ You're another!” because of the shooting 
| of Mr. Kalloch—a foul and utterly unjustifiable 
| murder. Mr. Kalloch is a Baptist clergyman who 
| went from the East twenty years ago under a cloud 


‘and finally established himself in San Francisco, 


where he became the popular pastor of a large 
| congregation, with, however, greater popularity 

than good repute. He identified himself with the 

Workingmen’s party, and became their candidate 
| for mayor of the city, being a man of considerable 
| oratorical power, though not above the suspicion 
| of using it for personal advancement. Cuarles De 
| Young is proprietor and responsible editor of the 
‘‘ Chronicle,” which has had a greater reputation 
for the vigor and virulence of its editorials than for 
fidelity to truth or to considerations of public in- 
terest or personal courtesy. He and his paper 
were representatives of one ot the political factions 
organized in opposition to the Workingmen’s 
party. He announced his purpose to compel 
Kalloch to withdraw from the contest, and tbhreat- 
ened to publish in the ‘‘ Chronicle” a record of 
Kalloch’s career unless he withdrew. This threat 
being treated with the contempt which it deserved, 
he proceeded to publish a long article of personal 
abuse, involving not only Mr. Kalloch, but bis 
long-deceased father. In response, Mr. Kalloch, 





at a public mass meeting, attacked Mr. Young in 
a similar strain of personal vituperation, involvy- 
ing the reputation of his mother. Mr. De Young 
then woke up to the fact that personal scurril- 
ity was dishonorable in a political campaign, 
armed himself with a pistol, drove to the Metro- 
politan Temple, sent a messenger boy with word 
that ‘‘a lady wanted to see Dr. Kalloch,” 
and, when the latter appeared, shot him with- 
out notice, and without giving him an op- 
portunity for self-defence. A furious mob, 
estimated at from fifteen to twenty thousand, 
were soon gathered to avenge the assassination, 
but they were kept in restraint until Denis Kear- 
ney’s appearance, and, to his credit be it said, he 
persuaded them to disband without overt violence 
—not by dissuading them from vengeance, but by 
assuring them, what is probably true, that, as 
the result of this murder, their party would sweep 
the city, and would then be able legally to punish 
the murder which now they could avenge only by 
illegal violence. It is a strange commentary on 
the condition of society in San Francisco that the 
disciple of a Master ‘‘ who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again,” should have answered scurril- 


‘ity with seurrility as Mr. Kalloch did. A nat- 


ural fruitage of the scattered seeds of scandal 
and abuse in the American press is seen in such 
a murderous affray as this. The death of Alex- 


_ander Hamilton in a duel put a stop to dueling 
| through all the Northern States. If the murder 
|of Mr. Kalloch shall do something to check 


the outrageous personal scurrility in such papers 


|}as the San Francisco ‘‘Chronicle,” Mr. Kal- 
| loch’s death—-if he should die, for at this writ- 


ing there is a possibility of his recovery—would 


| accomplish more for America than his life has 


ever done, 





America way learn from Canada the importance 
of securing and preserving the homogeneity of her 


| population. In Canada, Lrish and French flow in 


separate streams, unmixed, like the waters of the 
Missouri and Mississippi just below their conflu- 
ence. The city of Quebec has barely been saved 
a murderous and disastrous riot, The French at- 


| tempted to parade througi the Irish settlement, 


and were driven back by brickbats and pistol- 
shots, two of their number killed, and between 
thirty and forty severely wounded, If discretion 
had not come in to temper valor, and the proces- 
sion had marched a little further, it would have 
come within range of some cannon placed by the 
lrish at an extemporized barricade. The inter- 
vention of two Catholic priests, after the passions 
of the populace had cooled a little, secured a 
truce, if not a treaty, each faction agreeing to 
abstain from all provoking public processions. 


It isa singular story which a writer in the last 
‘North American Review” tells about the way in 
which the endorsement of the Darien Canal pro- 
ject was obtained from the Paris Canal Congress; 
and the story, if true, may explain the rumor 
that M. de Lesseps has retired from the scheme. 
According to this account, the concession for this 
canal is owned by a little company, of which 
Gen. Tiirr is President, with a capital stock of 
| 100 shares of the par value of 500 franes each; 

the stockholders are mainly bankrupt Bonapart- 
| ists, who are casting about for some means of re- 
| pairing their shattered fortunes. M. de Lesseps is 
| a connection of the ex-Empress Eugénie, and the 
| only one of the friends of the fallen dynasty who 
| can command capital and credit; application was 
| made to him, and he was induced to take the 
| project in hand. The plan was to sell the conces- 
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sion to the company that would necessarily be | bay in 1870 became so offensive that public sen- 
organized to carry through the work, for the sum | timent was thoroughly aroused against it, and 
of 25,000,000 franes, thusensuring to thestockhold- | the next year a law was passed prohibiting 


ers in the Ttirr company the sum of 250,000 francs 
for each share of stock originally worth 500 francs, 
An examination of the names’of the delegates to 
the Canal Congress which endorsed this scheme 
shows that it was composed mainly of Bonapart- 
ists, and that they were largely interested in the 
Tiirr company. A Nicaraguan route was proposed, 
but the delegates who favored it were virtually 
excluded from the deliberations of the Congress. 
M. de Lesseps’s plan had not much favor with 
thoughtful men before, and this secret history 
will take away what little prestige it enjoyed by 
reason of its magnificent proportions. Stock-job- 
bing is not confined to Wall street, or even to 
America. This story interprets the report from 
abroad that subscribers to the canal are to be 
permitted to withdraw their subscriptions until 
further surveys have been made. 


Mr. Secretary Schurz makes a statement respect- 
ing the Ponca Indians, in which he defends the 
present Administration on the ground that it was 
simply carrying out a removal previously deter- 
mined upon, and indeed partially inaugurated. 
He asserts that part of the Poncas approved the 
policy of removal; but his history of the affair 
leaves the impression on the mind of an unpreju- 
diced reader that their desire was very feeble. It 
could not have been very strong, since it required 
a force of forty-five soldiers to protect the volun- 
tary emigrants in the first instance, and four com- 
panies of troops to compel the involuntary re- 
moval of the reluctant Poncas. The whole history, 
as recounted by Secretary Schurz, simply gives 
emphasis to the truth that the only protection for 
the Indian is in the recognition of his citizenship, 
and of his right to settle where he pleases, and to 
do as he pleases—in short, his right to life and 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness according to 
his own notion, so long as he does not infringe 
upon the rights of others, and this is precisely | 
what Mr. Tibbles is endeavoring to secure from | 
the United States Supreme Court by prosecution 
of the case to which we referred a fortnight since. 


it. The effect of this law was the erection, on 


| Barren Island, of works to utilize the refuse mat- 


| 


| 





ter, and the nuisance was considerably lessened. | 


Subsequently, for political reasons, the act was re- 
pealed, and the dumping went on again: In 1875 
the law was re-enacted with amendments which 
made it unlawful to east refuse matter of any 
kind into the waters of the East and North rivers 
in the vicinity of New York or into the bay. The 
garbage was thereafter dumped about half a mile 
from Coney Island, and at that point it continues 
to be dumped. The result is that, by the action 


of the tides, filth and refuse of all kinds is con- | 


tinually floating about the vicinity of Fort Hamil- 
ton, Coney Island, Staten Island, and even in the 
East and North rivers. Eight scows were observed 
dumping at one time, and the surface of the sea 
was covered with slime and oil for a considerable 
area around them. Such violations of the law 
are not only prejudicial to the large property in- 
terests now centered on the southern Long Island 
coast, but they imperil the health and are an 
intolerable offence to the senses, of the whole 
community. We are glad to see that the Police 
Commissioners have been threatened with arrest 
if they persist in these illegal dumpinugs, and that 
an organized effort will be made to enforce the 
law. 


The yellow fever does not abate in Memphis, 
and the Howard Association have appealed to the 
charity of the nation for funds to enable them 
to care for the sick of the city. They have ex- 
pended the $20,000 that were given their treasurer 
by the Fever Board, and their expenses are now 
at the rate of $1,000 per day. The fever does 
not seem to be extending to other localities. 








HOW TO DO IT. 


ITH a few honorable exceptions, those who 


profess to look with sorrow on the desecra- | 
tion of the Sabbath and the nullification of Sup- | 


day laws in this country act as though they had 
been taking lessons of the Cireumlocution Office 


An important legal decision has just been ren- | how not to do it. For their benefit, we call spe- 
dered in Philadelphia—important, not only to | cial attention to the article from Leonard Woolsey 


all members of Young Men’s Christian Associa- | Bacon in this week’s issue. For his example is 


tions, but to all bodies engaged in similar philan- 
thropic or Christian work. The tax collector was 
about to sell the building of the Philadelphia 
Young Men’s Christian Association for taxes, 
when the Association brought suit to prevent him. 
It was contended on behalf of the tax collector 
that sach associations are not institutions of pub- 
lic charity, because their object is to promote 
only Evangelical religion; but the Court held 
that anyone who holds the fundamental doctrines 
of the Christian faith is, in a legal sense, Evangel- 
ical, and that Roman Catholics, and, apparently, 
Unitarians, are included by the phrase. It was 
contended that the money of the Association 
being partly invested in a block of stores to be 
rented, the property was liable to and could not 
escape taxation, because the income inured to the 
benefit of a philanthropic society; and that dues 
being charged for membership, the society could 
not be regarded as strictly philanthropic. The 
Court held that the charging of dues did not affect 
the general character and purpose of the society, 
and decided that so much of the property as was 
invested in stores and offices yielding an income 
should pay a tax, while so much of it as was in- 
vested in the library, reading-rooms and other 
appurtenances of the society proper was exempt 
from taxation. The decisicn, in so far as it 1s ac- 
cepted as authoritative in other States, has a wide 
application, and would seem to settle, at least 
for the State of Pennsylvania, the question which 
has been disputed elsewhere; viz., that churches 
are not chargeable with taxation merely because 
the buildings are sometimes used for entertain- 
ments the income from which is directly appro- 
priated to the religious work of the churches. 





| valuable and inspiring in that it shows how to do 


it. Printing tracts to be read by Sabbatarians, 
and preaching sermons to people who habitually ob- 
serve the Sabbath with at least outward decorum, 


will not serve any very great purpose in checking | 


the open ard flagrant nullification of Sunday 
laws by money-making corporations. If Sunday 
is worth a law for its protection, the law is worth 
enforcement. 

The most resolute Sabbatarians are agreed that 
the Sabbath legislation cannot be sustained on the 
ground of a religious obligation to observe the 
Sabbath. The State has no more right to enforce 
such a religious obligation than to enforce any 
other—baptism, or attendance on the Lord's sup- 
per, or on public worship, for example. But neither 
can Sunday legislation be sustained on the mere 
ground that those who desire to observe Sunday 
as a day of rest and religious worship have a right 
to be protected in the right to do so. Yet, practi- 
cally, upon this ground, and no other, the religious 
community have of late put the enforcement of 
Sunday legislation. Thus in Chicago we have the 
spectacle of a compromise seriously proposed be- 
tween the churches and grog-shops, by which the 
latter agree to close their doors till the former 
have closed theirs. Soin New York City a sort 
of tacit bargain exists between the churches and 
the elevated railroads, that if the latter will not 
run their trains till after the church-goers have 
gotten through their morning worship the former 
will not attempt to prevent running the trains 
after noon. Nota public meeting has been called, 
and except a gentle protest on the part of some of 
the religious papers, not an attempt has been 
made to arouse public sentiment against the run- 
ning of Sunday trains on these roads except dur- 


The New York ‘‘ Herald” last week sent a yacht | ing the hours of morning service. Let us sing and 
down the bay to watch the dumping operations in | pray and listen to preaching in quiet till twelve 
New York harbor, and by its report has awak- | o’clock, say the churches in effect, and we will let 
ened attention to a public nuisance which, if | you do with the rest of the dayas youplease. On 
continued much longer, will become a publie ca- | the same principle, the religious people of Norwich 


lamity. The dumping of garbage in New York | seem to be content to let the Sunday excursionists 








run their floating drinking shops and return their 
drunken excursionists to that New England City, 
so long as the vhurch-goers are not seriously in- 
convenienced. All this is religious Cireumlocu- 
| tion Office; how not to do it. 

The only ground on which the enforcement of 
Sunday laws can be sustained is that upon which 
Dr. Bacon puts it in his sermon: 
| The man who finds now that he can make money on 
Sunday with his steamboat, will find before long, if times 
improve and orders crowd him, that he can make money 
on Sunday by running his factory. And he will do it— 
quietly, of course, but he’ll do it. And why shouldn’t he? 
You cannot stop him then. Now you can, by law. But 
| he is to defy and break down the law that holds him back, 
| Society will lament in all its ranks, and most of all in its 
ranks of honest working-men, that the blessed common 
rest is gone—stolen—no, there is no stealth about it— 
openly robbed away, before the face of the citizen and 
| the law, and that now there may be seven working days 
in the week at the discretion of the corporation or contrac. 
tor; and you will mourn the day when you were tickled 
by the offer of a cheapexcursion, or bullied by the inso- 
lence of a steamboat corporation, intogiving up this price- 
less heritage of the American working-man; and you will 
long and long that you could get back your one day of 
rest in seven. But you can’t.’’ 


| We are not concerned to discuss the reason- 
| ableness or rightfulness of Sunday excursions. 
owe are ready to concede—nay, to insist—that 





modern civilization necessitates some modifica- 
| tion of the Sunday customs of our ancestors. The 
| Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sab- 
bath; as the needs of humanity change, the 
methods of Sunday observance change with them. 
But these changes ought to be made, with con- 
sideration, by law-makers, not without considera- 
tion by law-breakers. The Christian community 
is bound in simple honesty either to abandon all 
idea of a Sunday rest enforced by law, and openly 
adopt the laissez faire policy, or else to inaugurate 
such changes in the present Sunday laws as will 
adapt them to the present needs of the community, 
and then see that they are enforced. To leave 
| the non-church-goers to take care of their own 
| right to their rest, content so long as Sunday 
| trains and Sunday excursions do not actually dis- 
turb the ecclesiastical slumbers of actual wor- 
| shipers, is the quintessence of pietistic selfish- 
| ness, and can have but one result. When the la- 
| borer has no longer a legal right to his rest the 
worshiper will no longer have a legal protection 
in bis worship. 


| 








SHALL WE BUY MINING STOCKS? 


G REAT efforts are making to produce activity 
J in mining speculation. The Mining Board 
is active; new stocks get admission to the Stock 
Exchange list; there are new companies and new 
mines; advertisements, renewed every day, nar- 
rate the wonderful good fortune secured by some 
enterprising purchaser; there is an outburst of 
circulars and prospectuses. Not a few people in 
the country districts have yielded to these per- 
suasions; and thousands more have received or 
will receive them. 

It is seldom that the general public are invited 
to join in developing mines of iron, lead, copper, 
or any of the humbler family; although they are 
all really more valuable than their two shining 
relatives, the ‘‘ precious” metals dazzle best. It 
is true that gold and silver are valuable; that 
millions of dollars’ worth of them have been and 
will yet be taken from the earth; and that a dol- 
lar of either is unquestionably worth a dollar of 
any man’s money—when it has been taken out. 
But Nature has made the law of labor supreme 
over mining as well as over gardening. The 
quantity of metal which can be picked up or 
washed out without labor is very small, and is 
always first and soon exhausted; then comes 
labor. If a coined double eagle were in the mid- 
dle of a rock in your back-pasture, and to blast 
it out would cost twenty-five dollars, the gold 
would still be ‘‘ worth” twenty dollars, and yet 
you would leave it undisturbed. But every dol- 
lar of metal dug from the earth will cost some 
portion of a dollar to get it out and separate it— 
sometimes it costs more than a dollar. Such 
mnining is evidently unprofitable. But the metal 
in the mine is the same, practically, as the gold 
imagined to be in the rock, with this difference: 
you do not know how little the metal is, or how 
much getting at it will cost. Therefore, put 4 
mark against this statement: for the first thing, 
you must take the risks in mining of an expendi- 
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ture indefinitely large and of a yield indefinitely 
small. Is this lize gardening? Yes—and no. 
Honest mining is a lottery of chances, the only 
certain thing in advance being that expenses will 
be heavy. 

It is true that some mines do yield enormously, 
and everybody has heard of bonanzas. But the 
stocks of even those same mines have ruined 
people in San Francisco, and bonanza stocks are 
not offered to the public. Nobody has a mon- 
opoly of selfishness, and the men who own mines 
which really return their investment every few 
months are just as likely to invite outsiders to 
share with them as you would be to call in your 
neighbors to divide a big nugget, if you should 
find one under the side of the hedge in your far- 
thest back-pasture. Those who really have a 
good thing keep it to themselves, unless, of 
course, they actually need money for working it. 

But the prospectuses are always sosure. It is de- 
monstrable—it is demonstrated. Large dividends 
are certain; the mine is already paying, and when 
tne machinery, ete., for which alone the stock is 
offered, is ready, then wonders will be done, 
ete., etc. But have you ever inquired how it is 
that these fortunate mine-owners are so ready to 
let it to outsiders; or how it is that they have 
to go so far from the mine to get a little more 
capital; or even how it is that the great cities, 
which are full of idle money, let such superb op- 
portunities slip by them ? 

Nor must you forget, in the third place, that 
not only are the best mines kept close, and the 
poorest or the exhausted ones offered to the pub- 
lic, but that there are hundreds of mines which 
exist only on paper. In England, there is a 
smooth sort of person called a ‘‘ promoter,” 
whose profitable occupation is to sell to the cred- 
ulous the stock of bubble companies. He does 
not have that distinctive name in this country, 
but he ishere. Fifteen years ago, soon after pe- 
troleum was discovered in Pennsylvania, there 
was an oil speculation which lasted until the 
public would no longer be deceived. Down-town 
New York was aflame with companies, and the 
stocks were conveniently put as low as twenty- 
five cents a share, so that the opportunity to be 
cheated was brought within the reach of all. 
At first, speculators bought farms and bored for 
oil; then they ‘‘salted” farms with it and organ- 
ized companies; at last, penniless adventurers 
became so bold, and the public so credulous, 
that companies were formed without the for- 
mality of owning any property, and offices were 
stocked with pictures of the company’s ‘‘ works” 
and neat samples of the ‘‘ product,” the latter 
being furnished to order in sets. It is easy 
to have handsome stock-certificates made, and 
gorgeous and quite overwhelming pamphlets 
written, and interesting samples of ‘‘ore” ready 
to exhibit. All these can be had at short notice, 
and they furnish a complete demonstration of 
the value of the mine, on the single condition of 
believing what is said without questioning. But 
the demonstration is too complete. The fact— 
or, at least, the overwhelming probability—is 
that the only ‘‘mine” in the case is public cred- 
ulity, which is a very profitable one indeed—for 
the workers. 

Taking the most favorable view of it, you must 
buy mining stocks, if at all, with absolutely no 
means of personally knowing any of the facts, 
Is it wise to invest money upon the faith of rep- 
resentations made by strangers, who must be 
believed, because they say sc on pap>r, if be- 
lieved atall? You would not buy a cow of some- 
body in the next town, without seeing it, be- 
cause, of course, you can see it and cana know 
not only that the cow exists but what sort of 
value is in her; if you buy mining stocks you 
buy what you cannot see and what may not ex- 
ist at all, and you get in return a piece of paper. 
It might be an over-statement to say that as 
much money has been sunk in mining—in work- 
ing real mines and buying unreal ones—as has 
been taken out; but the losses have been enor- 
mous. At the best, the stock offered should be 
regarded as equivalent to lottery-tickets, with 
the strong probability that there are no prizes at 
all in the lottery. To meddle with mining stocks 
is generally to throw away money for experience 
which can be had more cheaply by profiting by 
the experience of others. 


NOTES. 


Our readers will find a familiar motion set to music 
by Miss Goodale in the “ Song of a Swing.” In “The 
Candle of the Lord,’”’ Mr. Oliver Johnson has some- 
thing to say about that inner light which bears testi- 
mony of God in every man’s soul. George Ellington 
reports a conversation with one of “‘The Sellers of 
Lead-Pencils,” and Mr. Charles L. Norton takes us out 
of the hot streets, and pilots us on a delightful sail 
“Along Shore,” proving to us, in his pleasant 
way, that the sources of enjoyment are in a man’s 
head and heart, and not in his pocket. ‘The Sunday 
Excursion Business at Norwich” receives vigorous 
exposition by the Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon. ‘In 
Perfect Peace” supplies a text for the Lecture-Room 
Talk. ‘‘ Real Economy,” by Lizzie Chase Deering, 
teacbes a much-needed lesson, and ‘“‘ Annie’s Cross,” 
by Mrs. E. C. Gibson, will help some little people to 
bear their disappointments with patience and sweet- 
ness. Aunt Patience has some interesting correspond- 
ence. Among the writers of book reviews are Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie and Mr. Edward Abbott. 





We noted, some time since, a novel service in the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, so long shut against all foreign 
intrusion, in which a tacit recognition is accorded to 
other religions. Still another story comes from Con 
stantinople which bears witness not less intelligibly 
to the general movement toward Western civilization, 
to the effect that during a recent call made by Mrs. 
Layard, wife of the English Minister, on the Sultan, 
she drove with His Majesty through the Palace 
grounds, she holding the reins and he courteously 
shading her with a parasol. When she left the car- 
riage he assisted her to descend and offered bis arm 
into the Palace. This incident, trifling in itself, is at 
war with every Turkish tradition, and, when the of. 
fender is no less a personage than the official source 
of all social usages, is evidence of a change that is 
little less than a revolution. 


Dr. Bacon, “ temperance reformer,” writes us that 
he has never claimed to bea brother of the Rev. Leon- 
ard Woolsey Bacon, of Norwich, or Dr. Leonard 
Bacon, of New Haven. The public will please take 
notice of the disavowal and look elsewhere than to his 
name for the temperance reformer’s credentials. 


It is not often that a literary man sins against good 
taste as Mr. Anthony Trollope has recently done. It 
is a misfortune that the work of preparing a biog- 
raphy of Thackeray was put into his hands, for he 
had neither sympathy with nor appreciation of that 
great writer. He seems to he perpetually wondering at 
Thackeray's popularity, and it nowhere occurs to him 
that the great novelist had any talents to command 
public appreciation. The tone throughout the book 
is that of an eminent writer who has paused in the 
midst of multifarious pursuits to sketch the career of 
a less gifted worker in the same field. The biography 
is, in fact, a piece of literary impertinence. But Mr. 
Trollope has done still worse. In the latest “ North 
American Review” he attempts a critical examuina- 
tion’ of the works of Hawthorne. It will probably 
occur to most people that the author of ‘‘Is He Pop- 
injoy?” would not be likely to present any very new 
or suggestive criticisms on the author of the “ Scarlet 
Letter;” but Mr. Trollope has not been content with 
making a critical failure, he has had the bad taste to 
institute a comparison between his own somewhat 
prosaic talents and the delicate and subtle genius of 
one of the great masters of romance writing and of 
English speech. He has even quoted a commenda- 
tory notice of his own novels from a private letter 
written by Hawthorne to a mutual friend. Mr. 
Trollope has mistaken his calling. He ought to write 
an autobiograpby. 


The old-time abolitionists lose another from their 
rapidly-thinning ranks by the death of the Rev. 
8. 8S. Jocelyn, at Tarrytown, August 17th, in the 
eightieth year of his age. Mr. Jocelyn was widely 
known in his prime, and has been a faithful servant 
of many good causes. Of late years he has been con- 
nected with the American Missionary Association. 


The announcement that Mrs. Sartoris, whose death 
has been so widely reported, is not Mrs. Nellie Grant 
Sartoris, will be matter of sincere rejoicing toe the 
many friends of the daughter and the father. 


We infer, from the number of questions asked, that 
the aim and scope of the Harvard examinations for 
women are not generally understood. The scheme 
originated with the ‘‘Woman’s Education Associa- 
tion,” of Boston, which petitioned the Faculty of Har- 
vard University to institute examinations for women 
similar to the “ Oxford and Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations.”” The Harvard Faculty, after careful con- 
sideration, vonsented to act, and the first examination 
was held at Cambridge in 1874. For several years the 
number of persons presenting themselves never ex- 
ceeded seven, and the friends of the movement felt 
that a more central locality must be selected as the 
place for examination. In 1877 an examination was 
held in New York, and in 1879 Philadelphia and Cin- 
cinnati were added, and the number of candidates in 
the four places rose to fifty. Itis not the purpose of 
these examinations to cover the ground of a college 








course, but simply to afford a standard of recognized 
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authority, by which to test the quality of ordinary 
school education. One great difficulty with our sys- 
tem of private schools is, that they are subjected to 
no common test of proficiency, but are left simply to 
the popular judgment as to their merits, and the popu- 
lar judgment is probably nowhere so little discrimi- 
nating as in a matter of education. If a standard can 
be established to which popular sentiment will 
eventually hold the private schools of the country, a 
great advance will be made in the methods and thor- 
oughness of these schools. The English Local Exami- 
nations, started for the purpose of subjecting the 
‘“‘ private and endowed schools for boys to the test of 
some external authority,” have already been pro- 
ductive of excellent results, and the Harvard exami- 
nations probably require little more than extended 
publicity to make them very efficient in promoting 
the interests of a better education in this country. 
They afford every American girl an opportunity of 
measuring her acquirements and testing her educa- 
tion by a recognized standard of excellence. The 
exafninations are held at the various localities in May 
and June, and a Harvard professor presides at each 
place. Full information may be obtained by address- 
ing the Secretary, No. 59 East 25th street, New York 
City. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
CIVILIZED CAMPING. 


Camp T1p-Top, t 
HOUGHTON Farm, Orange Co., N.Y. 


I CAN’T afford to take a vacation.” 

A mistake; you cannot afford not to take a va- 
cation; and the busier you are, the less you can afford 
to go without it. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
vacation expenses are necessarily large. Americans 
make them so, but needlessly. For very little expense, 
two weeks in the open air in a civilized camp may be 
indulged in, and it will give you all the practical hygi- 
enic advantages to be gained from a fortnight in the 
Adirondacks or the northern woods of Maine, with an 
Indian guide for every camper and all the expense 
incident to luxurious savagery. 

I am camped on the top of one of the hills of the 
Highlands of the Hudson, about eight hundred feet 
above tide-water. The party includes the whole fami- 
ly, from the baby of four years old upwards. We are 
within fifty miles of New York city. I can leave my 
camp of a morning, run down to the city, do a day’s 
work at the office, and be back to camp at night, if 
necessary. We are within three miles of a little vil- 
lage where we can get supplies for our use, and still 
nearer farm-houses where, for a small compensation, 
we can procure milk, eggs, and chickens. We have 
exceptional advantages in being guests of an excep- 
tional farm, but of these I will say nothing. In our 
comparatively sparsely-settled country, there may be 
found camping-places in the woods, on the hill-sides, 
by the shore of a pond, or on the beach of the ocean, 
within ten miles of almost any large town, and within 
twenty-five miles of the largest of our cities. Travel, 
therefore, need not be a costly item in the vacation 
expenses. 

Such a civilized camp certainly does not afford the 
wildness and romance of the remote wilderness; but 
it gives all that is essentjal to health and recreation— 
plenty of pure air, good spring water, freedom from 
care, remoteness from social conventionalism, early 
hours, out-door exercise, good appetite, and simple 
diet. Ido not write this letter, however, to counsel 
camping-out, but only to point out its practicability, 
and to do this with some detail. The month of September 
is the best month for camping, if duty will allow you; 
the time is better than August, for there are fewer black 
flies and mosquitoes, and the cooler nights are more 
than compensated for by the cooler days. For sucha 
civilized camp as this Camp Tip-Top you need pro- 
vision for shelter, clothing, beds and food. Let us 
take these in detail : 

(1) Shelter. All the shelter a civilized camp re- 
quires is something of a hut in which to house the pro- 
visions, and in which to find temporary refuge in case 
of a sudden thunder-shower. In case of long-con- 
tinued rain, you depart from your camp and take refuge 
in a farm-house. You sleep out of doors, with no can- 
opy but that of the trees and bluesky. We have alittle 
house, with battened sides and roof, which furnishes 
storage-room for provisions and stores, and also sleep- 
ing accommodation for one or two of the party. This 
is practicable only in permanent camping-grounds. 
Next best to such a house is an army-tent, and the best 
is the cheapest. One of adequate size for a camp of 
eight or ten, assuming that they use it as a storehouse 
and not as a residence, can be had for $40. Next to 
the tent is a temporary booth, made with a roof of wat- 
tled cedar-boughs. I will not say that such a roof can 
be made water-tight, but I have never seen one that 
was so. 

(2) Clothes. In this American climate, with its 
sudden changes, you need to go well equipped for cool 
hights. You cannot carry too many wraps. The best 











material for clothing is flannel, which equalizes the tem- 
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perature, keeping the body cool in the middle of the day, 
and warm in the cool of the evening. Take not, as I 
did this year, a summer overcoat, but your thickest and 
heaviest. You will probably be glad of it, if you sleep 
out-doors, before morning. Take also a heavy camp- 
blanket for each camper; a waterproof, or rubber coat, 
or rubber blanket, is also desirable, but not essential. 
The woollen blankets can be had at wholesale for $5 a 
pair. Add twenty-five or thirty per cent. to this for 
the retail price. For civilized camping, this blanket, 
with your wraps and other articles for winter use, is 
all that is essential. 

(3) Beds and bedding. Any bed to be laid upon the 
ground is out of date. The advantages of such beds 
are plenty of crickets, ants and spiders, with a fair 
chance of rheumatism; for every blade of grass drinks 
in moisture by day and gives it forth at night, and no 
rubber blanket even will suffice to keep your bed dry 
if you make it upon the bosom of Mother Earth. You 
may make a bedstead cheaply, with some trouble, by 
driving four forked sticks into the ground, laying 
stringers along from one end to the other, cross-pieces 
upon these stringers, and make your bed of boughs 
thereon; but this involves an expenditure of muscle 
which is entirely needless, and unless you are fond of 
expending muscle, there is a more excellent way. A 
hammock will cost you, say $3, but they are of various 
prices. The best hammock for night use is either the 
‘‘Travers” or the ‘‘ Bed-hammock”—the latter made 
with slats, but swung toa tree like any other. The 
reader of the Christian Union, by looking back over 
his file, will find in our advertising pages cuts of both 
these hammocks, and, having tried both, we can re- 
commend them from personal experience. For a bed 
at night we are, however, inclined to give the prefer- 
ence to the XX camp-cot. This can be rolled up so as to 
make a bundle not much larger than a rifle and fishing- 
pole combined, and it costs the sum of $2. One cot 
or one hammock for each camper furnishes the bed- 
stead, whilst the blanket or overcoat furnishes the 
bedding. If you use a hammock, be sure that your rope 
is strong and securely tied to the tree. All this should 
be done before sundown on the first day of camping. 

(4) Food. Your camp must be situated near a well 
or spring. Every rod counts when you have to carry 
water three times a day. Of course you will take tea 
and coffee, and, if you are wise, nothing stronger. 
Milk, in a civilized camp, can be procured from a neigh- 
boring farm-house; in an uncivilized camp you must 
do with condensed milk or drink your coffee without. 
A coffee-pot and frying-pan, and a broiler or toaster, 
with plenty of tin plates, cups, and cheap forks and 
spoons, are the chiefutensils needed. If you are going 
to camp for a fortnight, by all means, put up a rustic 
table and make a few rustic seats. A hatchet, a few 
nails, or a little skill in using withes cut from the trees 
will serve the purpose. The more bread and the fewer 
pies and cakes you take the better will be the result at 
the end of the camping. You can keep your table very 
simple and have it cost very little care, whilst, at the 
same time, you can vary it almost indefinitely if you 
are willing to pay the price in labor. I prefer to have 
bread brought from the house, but a skillful cook will 
bake very good bread in camp, and bold spirits, 
ferreting-out a broad, flat stone on which to build the 
fire, will extemporize ‘‘dampers’’ of flour and water, 
scorched in Australian bush fashion in the embers, 
cooking their rabbits, birds or fish, wrapped in a clay 
envelope, in the same way. Your gun may bring you 
rabbits or birds, and your fishing-pole fish, which will 
taste to the bulk of your party just about as good 
as if they were salmon-trout drawn from the Adiron- 
dack lakes.. You can forage in the country for milk, 
potatoes and green corn amid the nearest farm-houses. 
If two or three gentlemen in the party have strong 
muscles, and are fond of using them, you may dispense 
with all servants; if not, a strong man will be of ad- 
vantage in relieving your shoulders of the heaviest and 
most burdensome work. 

Now let us figure up the cost: 
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This is the whole of your original investment. Call 
it $100. The interest on that will be $7 ayear. Wear 
and tear, $7 more. Your vacation will have cost you 
for the party of four $15 or $20, exclusive of board, 
which you may make cost you less than it does at 
home. In this estimate I have allowed a large margin. 
Two weeks of fresh air, early retiring and early rising, 
active exercise, good appetite, healthful food and mind 
free from all the ordinary burdens and worriments of 
life, social and financial, will give back more than $20 
to any paterfamilias in the course of his year. To the 
man who has read or heard with envy accounts of 
camping-out in the far-off wilderness, I recommend 
from actual experience—a trial ot civilized camping. 

L. A. 


SONG OF A SWING. 
By Dora READ GOODALE. 


BT bite the leafy trees that toss 

Their branches to the summer sky, 
There hangs an open swing; 

And now a footstep passes by, 

And float a maiden’s words across 

The summer silence, deep and high, 

And reach me where I listening lie, 
And thus I hear her sing: 


The winds blow over the open plain, 
And free as the wind I swing, 
The birds dip deep in the quivering sky, 
And free as the swallow can be am I, 
Tho’ never so high I dare to fly, 
As merrily may I sing! 


Low, winds, and lower, dip among the grass, 

Sweep along your emerald floor, touch me as I pass, 
High, birds, and higher, reach the infinite sky, 
Wishful hearts may well aspire—you can only fly! 


New about me falters in 
Sunlight through the shade, 

Higher! for I cannot rest 

Till I see the robin’s nest, 

Aud the four blue eggs within 
That the mother-bird has laid! 


Now is folded faster round me 
All the tree's intenser green, 
Leafy arches close about me 
As I sweep between? 
Fly the birds and I fly with them. 
Farther would I dare to range, 
Beating to a boundless rhythm, 
Set to music wild and strange! 


Low, winds, and lower, dip among the grass, 
Sweep along your emerald floor, touch me as I pass, 
High, birds, and higher, reach the infinite sky, 
Wishful hearts may well aspire—you can only fly! 
Sxy Farm, July, 1879 








THE CANDLE OF THE LORD. 


By OLIVER JOHNSON. 


CAN never read without tears a story which 

Theodore Parker has told us of his early child- 
hood. When he was a little boy in petticoats, in his 
fourth year, one fine day in spring his father led him 
by the hand to a distant part of the farm, but soon 
sent him home alone. On the way he had to pass a 
little pond-hole, then spreading its waters wide. A 
rhodora in full bloom —a rare plant in the neighbor- 
hood, and which grew only in that locality—attracted 
his attention and drew him to the spot. He saw a lit- 
tle spotted tortoise sunning himself in the shallow 
water at the root of the flaming shrub. He lifted the 
stick he had in his hand to strike the harmless reptile ; 
for, though he had never killed any creature, yet he 
had seen other boys out of sport destroy birds, squir- 
rels, and the like, and he felt a disposition to follow 
their example. ‘‘ But all at once,” he says, ‘‘ some- 
thing checked my little arm, and a voice within me 
said, clear and loud, ‘It is wrong.’ I held my uplifted 
stick with wonder at the new emotion—the conscious- 
ness of an involuntary but inward check upon my ac- 
tions—till the tortoise and the rhodora both vanished 
from my sight. I hastened home, told the tale to my 
mother, and asked what was it that told me it was 
wrong. She wiped a tear from her eye with her apron, 
and, taking me in her arms, said, ‘Some men call it 
conscience, but I prefer to call it the voice of God in 
the soul of man. If you listen and obey it, then it will 
speak clearer and clearer, and always guide you right ; 
but if you turn a deaf ear, or disobey, then it will fade 
out little by little, and leave you all in the dark and 
without a guide. Your life depends on your heeding 
this little voice!’ She went her way, careful and 
troubled about many things, but doubtless pondered 
them in her motherly heart; while I went off to won- 
der and think it over in my poor, childish way. But I 
am sure no event in my life has made so deep and last- 
ing an impression on me.” 

I do not suppose that all childen, even in Christian 
households, are as sensitive to divine influences from 
within as Mr. Parker was; but I do believe that this 
little story illustrates the true method of Christian 
education, and that parents, if they could only be per- 
suaded to adopt it, and to prepare themselves to use it 
by carefully ‘‘ minding the light in their own souls,” 
would find it wonderfully efficacious. A child growing 
up under the solemn conviction and consciousness that 
God is ever present in his own soul, and who delights 
himself in this truth, is not likely either to fall into 
vicious habits or into the dark and chilling caverns of 
atheism. I have had a large acquaintance in the 
course of my life in Quaker households, and I have 
often been struck by a sense of the power of this doc- 
trine of the “inner light” as a restraint from evil 





: courses, and for the development of a character founded 


upon the bed-rock of moral principle, and manifesting 
itself in the gentleness, courtesy and regard for the 
welfare of others which Christianity so earnestly en- 
joins. How rarely do we hear of a Quaker in prison! 
And in the long list of men detected in the last fey 
years in the embezzlements and thefts which have 
brought disaster and shame to so many households 
and put a stain upon the national character, how few 
belonged to the Society of Friends. The founders of 
Quakerism, and their descendants for several genera- 
tions, builded nobly upon a truth, old as humanity 
itself, but which the current teaching of their times 
buried out of sight. If their descendants have swerved 
somewhat from the ancient testimonies, there stil] 
lingers in the body a delightful aroma of the old faith 
in the ‘‘inward light” as taught by Fox and his asso- 
ciates. It is that faith, not the plain dress nor the 
plain speech of the Friends, that constitutes at once 
their power and their charm. The same truth, in a 
somewhat different form, exists in many other sects, 
but with the Quakers it is sui generis and peculiarly 
vital. 

A generation trained from childhood in the faith that 
‘*the spirit of man is the candle of thé Lord,” and 
accustomed to think of God as present and working in 
themselves and in all humanity, will be neither dis- 
appointed nor alarmed when the scientist gravely an- 
nounces that neither the telescope nor the microscope, 
nor yet the chemist’s crucible, has revealed the exist- 
ence of such a being. Of course, they will be ready 
to say that if God is a being competent to govern the 
universe he cannot be compassed and weighed by 
such instrumentalities. He is a spirit, and will au- 
thenticate himself only to the spiritual perceptions 
of men. As well expect the hand to perform the func- 
tions of the eye, or the foot that of the brain, as that 
any instruments of man’s device can bring God within 
the cognizance of the senses, or demonstrate his pres- 
ence in matter. It is neither by microscopical nor 
chemical searching that God can be found. He reveals 
himself only to our interior faculties, which, rightly 
trained and exercised, are far less likely than our 
bodily senses to deceive us. 

A great deal of the current disputation between 
theologians and scientists is an utter waste of words, 
because many of the former only half-believe, and the 
latter not at all, in the spiritual nature of man, and its 
adaptation to the work of acquiring knowledge within 
its own sphere. Of all the sermons I have heard, from 
my youth up, intended to prove the existence of God, 
nearly all were addressed mainly to the senses, the ar- 
gument resting upon external authority alone, the 
preachers seeming only half-conscious of men’s spirit- 
ual powers, and never so much as pointing to “ the 
candle of the Lord” in the soul of man. It is as if a 
man should try to measure cloth by the gallon and 
water by the yard. If God were such a being that he 
could be dissected by the surgeon’s knife, or analyzed 
in the chemist’s laboratory, he would be worthy neither 
of our reverence nor our love, nor could he meet the 
wants or satisfy the cravings of our immortal nature. 

We need the light of the Lord’s candle in every rela- 
tion and in every emergency of life. We need it in 
our homes, in our daily business, in the social circle, 
in the Sunday-school, in philanthropic work, in the 
prayer-meeting, and in the place of public worship. 
We need it especially in reading the Bible, to enable us 
to discriminate between what is transient and what is 
permanent, and to keep us from stumbling over the 
letter that killeth, while missing the spirit that giveth 
life. The reason why so many men become mere dry 
literalists, failing to discover and appropriate the 
truths they need, and groping blindly in a wild tangle 
of dogmas woven of men’s conceits, is, that they put 
the Lord’s candle under a bushel, as if its light were 
false, and therefore to be avoided. Thus do they dis- 
honor God and degrade themselves. 








THE STREET WORKERS OF NEW 
YORK. 
III.—THE SELLERS OF LEAD PENCILS. 
By GErorGE ELLINGTON. 


ERSONS walking along the crowded thoreugh- 

fares of New York, will have noticed an unusually 
large number of poorly-clad men selling lead pencils. 
Occupants of offices in the lower part of the city fre- 
quently receive visits from them, and at all the ferries 
one or more of these small tradesmen will be found 
towards evening, when the crowd is greatest, crying 
lustily, as they thrust their wares in your face, ‘here 
they are, only five cents apiece.” 

One of my earliest interviews with the street laborers 
of New York was with one of the sellers of lead pen- 
cils. And here let me say, that I do not vouch for the 
truth of this, or of any story I may relate. ‘I cannot 
tell how the truth may be; I repeat the tale as ‘twas 
told to me.” I will not be sponsor for the narrator. I 





have found that people of this class, when ‘‘inter- 
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viewed,” are much given to romancing, but the judi- 
cious reader can generally tell for himself what is likely 
to be true and what false. 

I met this man on the street. He was about thirty- 
two years of age, and had, in his time, been fine-look- 
ing. He wore no overcoat, though the day was very 
cold. His dress was seedy, but not ragged. He was 
not naturally communicative. It was only by dint of 
close and rapid questioning that he told me the story 
which follows : 

‘Yes, sir, as you say, I’ve seen better days. I’m an 
American. You wouldn't have thought who my father 
was, and you'll get along without my tellin’ you. But 
in the war he was a commissary, and made plenty of 
money, as most of ’em did, as you must know. [Here 
he smiled sadly but expressively.] I can’t exactly tell 
you how I got down to doin’ what I do now. Yes, I 
had a trade—I’m a carpenter, a good one, too. I can 
make most anything that a carpenter can. Did I try 
to get work? Oh, my, yes—tried until I got tired out 
of tryin’. There isn’t any work. I'd go for it wher- 
ever I thought I could get it, but I couldn’t get any. 
So I got down to this. Drink? Yes, sir, I suppose it 
had much to with my troubles, as it has with all the 
rest in this line. 

‘How many are there that sell pencils? Well, 
really, I couldn’t tell you as to the whole city; but 
down in the neighborhood around James, Cherry, 
Water and Roosevelt streets, I can tell you of forty 
lodgin’-houses, and nearly all of them that lives there 
sells pencils—pencils and little joke-books. I sell pen- 
cils and joke-books, both. I go to offices mostly, 
down town. I’ve been up-town, too—yes, sir—in the 
hotels, and tried to sell to the people standin’ around 
in the bar-rooms; but you have to get leave of the bar- 
keeper before you can sell, and you don’t often get it. 
Yes, the fact is, the business is very much like beg- 
ging. The people don’t want your pencils, but they 
buy of you to get rid of you, or to help you along, and 
won’t take the pencils or the books from you, but Jet 
you sell ’em again. My gracious, sir! I’ve taken three 
pencils around all day, and sold them four or five 
times over, and brought ’em back again at night. 

‘“‘These pencils that we sell for five cents apiece, 
with a bit of rubber on the end of ’em, we buy of a 
man in Madison street. He supplies nearly all the 
peddlers. They cost eighteen cents a dozen, so we 
make three cents and a-half apiece on ’em. Some ped- 
dlers pay twenty-four cents a dozen. I don’t know 
why, unless it’s because they don’t know where to buy 
cheaper. No, I don’t believe it’s because they want to 
give a better article for the money. I guess they don’t 
care anything about that. Then, there’s a cheaper 
kind that they sell two for five cents. You can buy 
them for eleven cents a dozen. The books I sell are 
cheap jokers. I sell ’em for five cents apiece, buy ’em 
for three. They are mostly jokers that are played-out 
in the trade, and the publisher sells a lot of ’em off for 
a mere song. 

‘“Oh, no, sir, I don’t believe any of these men drift 
into crime. You see, they haven’t got the courage. 
It takes courage to pick pockets and rob. These peo- 
ple ain’t smart enough, anyway, and, as I say, they 
haven’t got the courage to go to work even at that. 
Yes, you might say the very life was all gone out of 
them—no ambition to do anything but just enough to 
get along. There may be, here and there, one in the 
business who's sober, and works along with a good 
spirit, and manages to save a little, but there ain’t 
many. Most of’em is about as yousee me. They get 
clean down to the bottom of the ladder, and they don’t 
expect to get up again. 

““T never heard of the best of them making over 
six dollars a week, and they wouldn’t do that right 
along. Some days I make fifty cents, some days 
twenty-five cents, very seldom a dollar, and more often 
ten and twenty cents. 

‘‘How do I live on that? Well, there’s lodgin’- 
houses in the lower part of this city. A bed costs five 
cents. They’re not regular beds, but bunks, you know, 
up against the wall, like in a steamer, only not near so 
nice. Dirty? Oh, my, that’s no name for it. You'll 
find everything in’em. If you can afford it, you can 
pay ten or twenty-five cents, and have things a little 
better. As to eatin’, if we have any money we buy 
Something at a cheap eatin’-house, or buy something 
and cook it in the lodgin’-house. There is a big cook- 
in’-stove in the room that they let you cook on. If we 
can’t do either of these things we beg. 

“How do we spend our time? Well, mostly in 
drinkin’-places—distilleries down ’round the Five 
Points and the lower parts of the city. There you 
can get a glass of liquor for three cents, and that’s what 
all of em are after. That blind man you see over 
there, goin’ down the street, is goin’ to get his bottle 
filled. He’s a pencil-seller. The bright, rosy-cheeked 
little boy with him gets fifty cents a day for leadin’ 
him ’round. I don’t know what he makes, but from 
What he spends for liquor I know he makes a good 
deal more than what I can, or what friends of mine 





make who are in the business. It’s because he’s blind; 
people have got sympathy for him. 

‘*Some are married. ‘Their wives work, or beg— 
always do something—and they drink, the same as we 
do. No, there is no going to church except by a very 
few, and they're Catholics. If they have any religion, 
you'll find it’s the Catholic. On Sundays they go to 
the distilleries and get drunk, or stay in the lodgin’- 
houses, smokin’, talkin’, and drinkin’. They spend 
their evenings in the same way. I think the married 
folks are faithful to each other, but they fight pretty 
often, all on account of drink. Why don’t they go to 
church? Oh my, because they don’t want to. They 
don’t think anything about it, and like to get together 
on a Sunday to have a carouse. No, there’s no feelin’ 
of opposition among ’em. They all mix in friendly 
and don’t quarrel about business. If they make enough 
just to cover expenses for the day they’re satisfied, 
and seldom work more durin’ the day when they’ve 
done that. As for gettin’ anything ahead, why that’s 
all out of the question. They can’t do it sir—they can’t 
do it.” 








SUMMER OUT OF DOORS. 
ALONG SHORE. 
By CHARLES L. NoRToN. 


“J YING here under the weather-rail of the good 

three-masted schooner, ‘‘ Forty-Seven,” Captain 
Fetch, of Nohunk, I am moved to give the public the 
benefit of a few hints concerning a possible way of 
spending a summer vacation, which, if it has not all 
the luxuries of a yachting cruise, has at least many of 
its most alluring features. 

Here, for instance, am I on a day when the ther- 
mometer no doubt marks ninety degrees or therea- 
bouts in New York, seeking a partial shelter from the 
fresh ocean wind as I write, although when we were 
becalmed a few hours ago, just after the fog lifted, the 
tar melted from the seams about the hatchways, and 
the shade of the flapping mainsail was very welcome 
to every one who was at liberty to take advantage of 
it. There is a ten-knot breeze blowing now from the 
southwest, and every stitch of canvas is set, including 
topsails, trysails, and so many jibs that I cannot count 
them all from where I lie. I can look over the lee rail 
and see the white surf leaping over some outlying reefs, 
while beyond it flashes broadly up for an instant and 
disappears on the long stretch of yellow beach. Here 
and there are great hotels—‘“‘ caravansaries,” I believe, 
is the proper term—and I laugh as I think of their so- 
called guests, on the dazzling piazzas, going through 
the routine of a fashionable watering-place at an ex- 
pense of something like five dollars a day, while my 
modest passage money will hardly amount to that for 
the entire trip. 

Now, how did this desirable state of things come 
about? Well, my vacation must be provided for some- 
how, and I felt drawn this year to the ‘* multitudinous 
seas.” I went to several down-town shippers’ offices 
and ascertained the destinations and expected dates of 
departure of the several schooners on their lists. There 
are many offices of this kind in the lower part of the 
city, on Broadway, West, and South streets, and I 
soon succeeded in obtaining the names of two or three 
vessels, any one of which promised to serve my pur- 
pose. 

The next thing to be done was to inspect the vessel 
and interview the captain, for I hold it to be of prime 
importance to ascertain by a few minutes’ chat whether 
that officer wants passengers in general or one’s self 
in particular. Of course, if he has such wretched taste 
as to dislike you personally, you want nothing more to 
do with him, and the less time you waste in his society 
the better. 

Having found your craft at her berth, take a look at 
her from the wharf. Her decks may be all in confu- 
sion from taking in cargo, so don’t look at their su- 
perficial condition in making your estimate. If you 
have had any experience in nautical affairs, a glance 
will tell you whether she is such a craft as you wish to 
ship in. If you are a landsman and inexperienced, 
you must trust mainly to your native perception of the 
true, the beautiful and the good. Probably it will be 
useless to advise you to observe whether the standing 
rigging is taut or slack—whether it is well tarred 
down; whether the chafing-gear is in good order, or 
the running rigging stanch and serviceable; but you 
can at least see whether, aside from the confusion inci- 
dent to handling cargo, she seems to be in good con- 
dition and under efficient management. Is her paint 
reasonably fresh? Have her topmasts a slight spring 
forward? Are her masts well scraped? Has she a 
general look of being well cared for? If these ques- 
tions seem to be satisfactorily answered, you may ad- 
dress the mahogany-complexioned old fellow who is 
sitting near the companion-way, and ask if the captain 
is aboard. Then will follow an interview which must 
be so infinitely varied, according to circumstances, 
that no safe estimate of its result can be made before- 





hand. I would advise that a bargain be made for the 
intended passage, though, as a general thing, coasting 
skippers are not inclined to be extortionate. They 
may possess that wholly admirable Yankee trait of 
charging every cent that a thing is worth, but they 
have, as a rule, a sense of hospitality which leads them 
to treat a passenger as a guest. Most of them rarely 
carry passengers, and are not averse, now and then, to 
having company. A fair charge for board is of course 
right and proper, and it will not be at all exorbitant. 
The chances are, that, if you do not put on airs of su- 
periority, you and the “ ole man,” as sailors invariably 
call the captain when speaking of him out of his august 
presence, will make a bargain of it, and you will agree 
to be on hand in time for the expected hour of depar- 
ture. 

If no suitable craft can otherwise be found, the coal 
docks at Hoboken offer an almost unfailing last re- 
sort. Vessels sail thence daily for all the eastern 
ports, and the superintendent, at his office, can tell, a 
few hours in advance, what vessels will leave when the 
tide favors. Coal is objectionable only during the pro- 
cess of handling and in the event of a collision in deep 
water. In the first case it makes a deal of dust, and in 
the second it is very apt to carry everything promptly 
to the bottom if the planks are very badly started. 

Go on board, therefore, if the cargo is stowed, and, 
if your prognostications have been correct, you will 
find the decks swept and everything in readiness for 
the tug, which is momentarily expected. 

Your bunk may be in one of the officer's rooms, or it 
may be at the side of the cabin, according to the in- 
terior arrangements of the vessel. At any rate, the 
steward will probably do all in his power to make you 
comfortable; but you must not expect the luxuries of 
an ocean steamer or of a Sound boat. 

Take with you, for daily wear, an old suit of clothes, 
a pair of flannel shirts, low, easy shoes, and such un- 
derwear as you think will be absolutely necessary. 
Elaborate outfits for such voyages are undesirable in 
many ways, and do not pay for the carrying. A water- 
proof coat and hat, however, will relieve you from 
confinement in the cabin if there is rainy weather, but 
these can ordinarily be borrowed on board; or, if you 
do not like to borrow a hat, a soft-felt one of your own 
will answer for all weathers. 

Here you are, then, sitting on the cabin-top. You 
have donned your blue shirt, your old trowsers, your 
soft hat and your low shoes, and have already entered 
into the anxieties of the skipper and his crew as to the 
turn of the tide and the arrival of the tug-boat, whose 
services have been engaged through the ‘“ Gate’ or 
down to the *“‘ Hook” according to destination or route. 
The spitefully-puffing little steamer makes her appear- 
ance after the young flood tide has begun to set up the 
Hudson. Rather late her captain is, as he will have to 
overcome a strong adverse current before he can catch 
the favorable one in the East River. He has already 
another schooner in tow, and it soon appears that he 
has agreed to take a third which is lying at anchor in 
the stream. In a few minutes all are made fast and the 
little tug starts her engine at full speed. All hands 
watch the shore to see whether any headway is made; 
but it is in vain, and one schooner has to be cast adrift, 
much to the disgust of her skipper, who assures the 
commander of the tug, in very emphatic terms, that he 
will remember him. The diatribe terminates in an 
order to the mate to let go the anchor, and the abdn- 
doned schooner lets off the culmination of her wrath 
in the harsh rattle of chain-cable as it runs out through 
the hawse-holes—twelve or fourteen fathoms of it—and 
brings the vessel to a standstill in mid-channel. This 
base desertion probably involves at least twelve hours’ 
delay forthe victims, but you fortunately are under way, 
slowly working down toward the Battery, across the 
courses of the lower ferries. How often have you 
stood on those same ferry-boats, anxious about missing 
a train, when some stupid tow-boat blundered across 
the slip and caused exasperating delay! Now the 
tables are turned, and you complacently level your 
marine-glass in the faces of the fuming crowd that 
packs the forward deck, wondering what is the use 
of tow-boats and schooner anyhow. 

Presently you round the Battery, and now progress 
is rapid. The tide is running like a mill-race up the 
East River and under the Supension Bridge. It is the 
hour for the departure of the Sound boats, and pre- 
sently they are seen steaming rapidly up the river, 
with the passengers seated on the lofty, spacious decks, 
enjoying the evening air and looking down’ with su- 
periority at the common sailing-craft below them. Go 
on, ye votaries of speed! To-morrow morning ye shall 
be at your destination, amidst the commonplaces of 
shore life, while we shall be fanned along by heaven’s 
free breezes, with no grind and jar of machinery, to 
port. 

The “Gate,” with its angry, whirling eddies, is passed 
and as Flushing Bay opens to the southward the mas- 
ter of the tug is paid, the hawser is cast off, and all 
hands are called to make sail, for a gentle wind ruffles 
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the surface of the water and promises to take us well 
past Throg’s Neck and into the Sound before dark. In 
a few minutes the three great sails are set and drawing. 
Silently the heavy-laden vessel glides through the water 
toward the east. 

‘«T don’t never feel like I’d got started till I get sail 
onto her,” says the skipper, who has taken the wheel 
while all hands are at the halyards, and you can sym- 
pathize with him, for a sense of delightful serenity 
steals over you as you lie back on the deck-house and 
watch the sun nearing the horizon, to sink by-and-bye 
behind the distant Palisades. The stars come out, the 
crew smoke their evening pipes amidships, and still 
the ghostly sails press us gently through the lapping 
water. Behind, before, and all around, are other 
spectral sails, all silently gliding toward their unknown 
destinations. It is too beautiful to go below, and 
fetching a blanket you lie in a half-somnolent dream 
of enjoyment until the watch is called at ‘‘ eight bells” 
(midnight) when you go below and sleep by snatches 
until preparations for breakfast warn you that it is 
time to be stirring. 

Then follow days of careless existence, it may be 
for a week or more, according to weather. This is a 
delightful element of uncertainty that comes into these 
voyages. You simply do not care. You have no 
responsibility, and cannot take any if you want to. 
Even the days of fog and calm are not without their 
charms in your unaccustomed eyes, and you may get 
real enjoyment out of the excitement of a squall, when 
it seems for a few minutes as if ‘‘ the sticks was a-goin’ 
to be took out of her.” 

The days pass, you hardly know how. The books 
which you brought along to read are almost neglected. 
Yet the time does not hang heavily on your hands, and 
all too soon your floating home is working in through 
the headlands, your satchel is packed, you hear the 
orders given as the lines are made fast to the wharf, 
you shake hands with the captain and mate, and such 
of the crew as have taken you into their confidence 
—they all eye you with some distrust now that you 
have resumed your shore clothes—you step upon the 
wharf, and, presto, the demon of the age has you again 
in his clutches. You discover that there is time to 
catch a train, and in fifteen minutes you are whirling 
homeward, trying to make out what the morning pa- 
pers mean by references to events of which you have 
never heard, but which have passed into history since 
your last intelligence of the world at large. 

In conclusion, let me say that it is not everyone who 
is sailor enough to enjoy an expedition of this kind, 
nor is it everyone who has sufficient esthetic culture 
to endure with perfect equanimity the plain, possibly 
coarse fare, the not very luxurious sleeping quarters, 
and the generally utilitarian appointments of such a 
vessel. Snobbishness is utterly out of place on board 
a coasting schooner, and any captain is justified in 
making the voyage an uncomfortable one for a pas- 
senger of this type. In brief, if you are a philosopher 
and a sailor you may spend a delightful vacation in the 
way I have indicated; but if you are a snob you had 
better remain to adorn that social circle of which you 
think yourself so conspicuous an ornament. 








_THE SUNDAY EXCURSION BUSINESS 


AT NORWICH. 
By LEonaRD WOOLSEY Bacon. 


HE average newspaper reader must have got from 
the various journals an idea of recent occurrences 
in Norwich something like this: 

In response to a felt want and craving for some way 
of escape from the crowded city on Sunday, especially 
for the working classes who are confined through the 
week in factories, some philanthropic gentlemen had 
arranged for quiet and orderly steamboat excursions 
on which these suffering sons and daughters of toil 
might be refreshed with the sea air before returning to 
their labor on Monday. These excursions had been in 
successful and happy operation, to the great comfort 
and relief of the jaded working-classes, and to the 
satisfaction of all liberal and rational people, when a 
sour, misanthropic, Puritanical minister resolved to 
interfere with this harmless happiness, and dug up an 
obsolete and preposterous old ‘‘blue law,” that at- 
tempts to enforce bygone notions of religious duty on 
men’s consciences, and insisted on its being enforced 
against the excursions; whereupon the benevolent 
managers defied the law to interfere with them, and 
went off in spite of the law—which was a triumph of 
humanity over bigotry and fanaticism; and all the 
New York papers that sell Sunday editions rejoiced 
thereat. 

This is something like the way in which the news- 
paper version runs; and it is not by accident, either, 
that this version has got pushed into general circula- 
lation. The facts of the case are these: tos 

There is no craving in Norwich for a steamboat 


a 





give the laboring man a chance to breathe fresh air. 
There is no city in the world where rocks, hills, brooks, 
waterfalls, green fields and shady woods are in such 
easy reach from every man’s doorstep as in this city 
of Norwich. It is not the toiling classes having no 
leisure but on Sundays who have filled the excursion- 
boat, but rather the classes that are in the habit of 
taking more leisure, and more of some other things, 
than is good for them, all the week through. The ex- 
cursions have not been scenes of sweet peace and vir- 
tuous repose; they have rather been “big drunks ;” 
the boat has sometimes been a floating brothel; and 
scenes have been enacted in public view at the landing- 
place which it is impossible to describe in decent lan- 
guage; and the description of which, if it were possible 
to give it, would overwhelm respectable families in 
Norwich with intolerable shame. Decent people here 
have not looked with satisfaction on these excursions. 
They have grumbled, they have groaned, they have pro- 
tested, they have remonstrated with the steamboat 
men, they have signed memorials, they have started 
an opposition-boat—they have done every imbecile 
thing you could think of to display their distress of 
mind, without seriously interfering with the Sunday 
excursion business. : 

And now as to what the meddlesome minister did— 
or, rather (to begin with), as to what he didn’t do. 
They came to me, as the season approached, and asked 
me to preach on the sinfulness of the excursions. I 
concluded I wouldn’t. The steamboat men do not go 
to church; their customers don’t go. And, as a gen- 
eral rule, Ido not like to preach to people about the 
misdemeanors of other people who are not present. 
They enjoy it, but it is not good for them. I might 
have preached to them about their sinfulness in not 
doing their duty as citizens in the matter; but they 
knew this already—the rogues—that if they had 
showed the pluck of a mouse about the affair, they 
could have stopped it at the start. It seemed to me I 
could do a better thing than preach, and that was, to 
do the duty of a citizen—not talk about it. Sol 
stepped into the City Attorney’s office, who entertained 
my complaint, and assured me (what everybody knew 
before) that the excursions were plainly unlawful, and 
that he had no option in the case: it was his prescribed 
and sworn duty to prosecute, and he should do it. He 
wrote to this effect to the steamboat company; and 
then there began, in the newspapers and on the streets 
and elsewhere, the noisy, dishonest, or ignorant, clamor 
about “ blue-laws,” ‘‘ fanaticism,” ‘‘ religious bigotry 
andintolerance,” ‘‘ obsolete enactments,’ ’and especially 
about ‘‘liberality,” and ‘‘the spirit of the age,’ and 
‘the poor working-man.” 

The laws of Connecticut concerning Sunday are 
ancient, but not antiquated nor obsolete. Convictions 
under them are not frequent, because of the general 
and thankful acceptance of them by the great mass of 
the people, as everyone may see. So far are they 
from being a forgotten dead letter, that at its very last 
session (if Iam rightly informed), the Legislature re- 
affirmed them by refusing to repeal them. 

They are good laws, both for what they contain and 
for what they omit. There is no ‘Old Testament” 
named in them, nor New; no enforcing of a ‘‘ Mosaic”’ 
observance or a Christian one. In fact, there is noth- 
ing religious nor pertaining to religion in them—as 
there ought not to be. There is nothing about ‘the 
Sabbath” in them, but only about Sunday. There is 
no attempt to enforce the ‘‘ keeping of the Sabbath 
holy ”’—as there ought not to be. These laws would 
not interfere in the least with religious liberty if they 
were enforced in Turkey or in China. They might be 
better for amendment, but they do very well without it. 
The provision for ‘‘ works of necessity or mercy,” as 
it would be interpreted by any honest or sensible 
court now-a-days, is a sufficient protection to society 
or the individual against serious hardships. Some 
austere and unreasonable applications of the law that 
are on early record would certainly not be repeated at 
this day. 

The ends aimed at in these laws are two: 1. To 
make the repose of Sunday, as far as possible, a uni- 
versal privilege; and this can only be accomplished by 
imposing it as auniversalduty. 2. The law, having in- 
terfered with the course of business to create a uni- 
versal holiday in every week, interferes further to guard 
it from being perverted into a public nuisance. There 
is nothing in these statutes for any Connecticut man 
to be ashamed of. 

Under these statutes, I complained to the prosecu- 
ting officer—a very easy thing to do—and one that ought 
to have been effectual. It was frustrated by that officer’s 
suddenly turning false to his acknowledged duty. But 
the cause behind this was that good people in Norwich 
(always excepting Hugh Montgomery) are timid, as 
they are apt to be elsewhere. They do not know what 


. future trouble they are piling up for themselves thereby. 


Thus, Mr. Editor, I have responded to your request 
to tell the story of the Sunday Excursion business at 








Norwich. If it has involved my speaking too much of 
myself, you are responsible for that. 

MoraL.—l. This would be a pretty good world to 
live in and fight in if it wasn’t for the good people jn 
it. 

2. The courage of the average good man may be 
gauged by the admiration he bestows on one’s heroic jn- 
trepidity in going up to a lawyer’s office and delivering 
half a sheet of note-paper. 

3. The main difficulty in the maintenance of Sunday 
laws is in the false impression that prevails on boi; 
sides of the question, that these laws are intended to 
enforce the Fourth Commandment and compel men to 
a religious duty. 

4. The whole community, Christian and unchristian, 
is suffering damage in conscience and morals, and js 
likely to suffer more, in consequence of the Church’s 
‘* teaching for doctrines the commandments of men” 
touching Sunday observance, and insisting, as if by 
divine authority, on certain austerities that have their 
real authority in the local traditions of New England 
and Scotland. 

5. If you want to know any more about the affair, 
send five cents to Mr. Burnham, Publisher, Norwich, 
Conn., for a copy of my speech, which will also be 
furnished at one dollar a hundred for distribution. 
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IN PERFECT PEACE. 


I WILL read you a note: 

“ How do you explain the passage, ‘Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee?’ Can every 
child be kept in perfect peace? I know a man who has been 
a professed Christian from his youth; I have every reason to 
believe him to be an earnest worker, and agood man; yet, for 
years, he has been fighting against temptation in a certain 
direction, and so far successfully; but his life is one of sor- 
row instead of peace; and after these years of work and 
prayer, and, by God’s help, successful resistance, temptation is 
stronger than ever; and when he sees men who have lived to 
be forty or fifty years of age, and maintained a consistent 
Christian character, then suddenly commit some act that 
startles the whole community and brings reproach to the 
cause of Christ, he feels that some day he may fall by the 
hand of the enemy. I know that he would rather die than 
bring dishonor to the cause he professes to love. Please 
answer.” 

This opens a large subject. The passage that has 
been alluded to is in the 26th chapter of Isaiah. I 
think, from the context, that there it is the promise of 
peace in view of the great public agitations and revo- 
lutions that were taking place. The people were being 
ransacked and abused; their harvests were being 
swept away; their cities were being destroyed, their 
very national existence was threatened; about every 
misfortune that can come upon men in organized 
society had come upon them, and was liable to come 
again; and in the midst of this universal disturbance 
there was this promise of peace to all those whose 
minds were stayed upon God. 

There is something inexpressibly affecting to me in 
this verse of the Old Testament. In those dark, tur- 
bulent, unstable times ; in those times when revolutions 
ran riot,and when oppressions were red-handed and om- 
nipotent over all the earth ; in those times when it would 
seem °s though everybody would be in the depths of 
suffering, ~nd would be driven, if not to despair, yet 
to indifference, and would be led to say, ‘ Let us eat, 
drink and be merry, for to-morrow ye die;” in those 
times, amid thunders and revolutions, there was still 4 
voice that rose, and never failed to rise, over all the 
conflict, saying, ‘‘ Nevertheless, peace cometh; and 
they that serve God shall abide in peace, they shall be 
as Mount Zion, that cannot be removed.’”’ There was 4 
steady promise of rest in the midst of universal uproar, 
and peace in the midst of universal confusion. 

I shall not speak in respect to the fulfillment of that, 
except so far as to say that there is every reason to 
believe that multitudes of men did dwell as under 4 
fortress in the peace of God. Their minds were 
‘stayed ” on him. 

When you come down to New Testament times, you 
find that they were scarcely less troublesome times— 
certainly not for those who forsook all and became the 
disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. They entered upon 
a service where at the very beginning they were to put 
on this badge: ‘Take up thy cross, deny thyself, and 
follow me. Ye shall be hated and rejected of all men.” 
Paul says of himself and his co-laborers, that they were 
made as the offscouring of the earth; that they were 
like the outflow of the sewage of a great city; that 
they died deaths daily; and yet the New Testament, 
in this matter of peace, is very striking indeed. Ihave 





* FRIDAY EVENING, January 24, 1879. Hymns (Plymouth 
Collection), Nos. 379, 569, 673. Reported expressly for the 
Christian Union by T. J, ELLINWOOD, 
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— 
opened to & few places, beginning with our Saviour’s 
promise to his disciples in the last love-talk that he had 
with them before his death : 

«Peace I leave with you.” All his anguish was 
before him, all their distress was before him, the his 
tory of the little band was before him; and here is hi§ 
legacy—‘‘ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you; not as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not 
your heart be troubled; neither let it be afraid.” 

” well, after a while, the Apostles had an opportunity 
of speaking for themselves ; and what are we to make 
of such exhortations as the following? 

“Rejoice in the Lord alway,” and again, I say, 
“rejoice.” Let your moderation be known unto all 
men. The Lord is at hand, and be careful for nothing ; 
but in everything by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, let your requests be made known unto 
God. And the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing, shall keep your hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesus. 

If you turn to the 5th of Galatians you shall find 
that, when the enumeration is made of the divine in- 
dwelling in the soul, one of the fruits of the spirit 
mentioned, along with love, is peace. 

If you turn to the Epistles you shall find seven times 
repeated the title: ‘‘The God of Peace.” This title is 
more repeated than almost any other. 

So then, we find in the Old Testament, and echoed 
and reinforced and made effective by every condition 
that can touch the feelings, this promise of peace. It 
is not a promise of perfectness; it is not a promise 
even of various and high joys, although joy is one of 
the fruits of the Spirit; but everywhere peace stands 
over against care; over against bereavement; over 
against hatred and persecution; and over against the 
loss of all things; and the question is asked very per- 
tinently in this letter: ‘‘Is this promise of peace at- 
tainable by all people?” 

First let me dispose of this man’s case. Where 
there is a physical and cofistitutional tendency to 
some wrong course, where this tendency is inbred, the 
struggle against it may be very long; but it ought to 
be treated, not alone by fasting and prayer, but by the 
family doctor, if he is fit to be a family doctor. There 
are a great many temptations of the flesh that can be 
subdued by a suitable regimen, by suitable diet, and 
by a suitable application of remedial agents. There 
are men that groan, and weep, and pray, and tremble 
on the brink of temptation, who, if they would every 
night take a sitz-bath of tepid or cold water, would 
not need to be afraid of the devil at that door; but 
they do not know it; and their doctor, if he knows it, 
does not apply the knowledge. Oftentimes physical 
temptations admit of being treated by physical counter- 
agents; and where that is the case with a man, so he 
should be medicated. 

I cannot tell what the peculiar temptation of this 
man is. It may be that he has an appetite for drink, 
and that he is struggling against it, and that it grows 
stronger and stronger. If so, there is a physical disci- 
pline and remedy for it. It may be that his tempta- 
tion comes from some outrageous passion. It may be 
that it is kleptomania. He may have a strong tempta- 
tion to steal, and know it. A great many have that 
temptation and do not know it; but he may have it, 
and know it, and dread it. Where there is a special 
temptation of this kind, there ought to be special and 
personal directions adapted to the man who is 
tempted. 

So, then, I say, in a case like that, I believe that a 
man might be delivered very much from the thrall of 
his fear if he were suitably advised, and were aided 
by proper physical remedial agents. But now, as to 
the power of rising into that state of mind in which 
ordinary men may be said to have that peace which 
passeth all understanding, I believe there is such a 
power. Looking at it from the standpoint of mental 
philosophy, I should have said that it was dependent 
upon alarge endowment of reason and imagination, 
but that is not a fact. Some of the simplest-minded 
and plainest-minded people I ever knew had risen to 
that state of peace in which they looked down upon all 
the events which were opening in their life as from 
the top of a mountain a man looks down upon a thun- 
der-storm that is raging below him. I believe there is 
provision made in the Spirit of God for this very thing. 
I believe that, in the enlightening and quickening 
Spirit that is promised, and that is given forth abun- 
dantly, it is in the power of Christian people to lift 
themselves up into such a state of dependence and 
restfulness in God, as that the ordinary excitements 
and cares and burdens and sorrows of life apparently 
lose their power over them. 

But, as Christ said, in respect to the faith that 
Should enable men to remove mountains and expel de- 
Mons, ‘ This kind cometh not save by prayer and fast- 
ing.” It is the very highest state to which the mind 
€verrises in this world; and it is not to be obtained 
for nothing. We never think that the highest art is 





given to lazy hands. We never suppose that the mas- 
tery of the noblest music ever comes to desultory and 
indolent students, We know that the highest attain- 
ments in these things come with the most diligent la- 
bor; and so it is with this state of mind. 

Here is a state of mind that may be so inspired by 
the divine and heavenly Spirit, as that a man, though 
he is not insensible to pain and sorrow, yet is superior 
to them, and looks down upon them from above. I 
know it from having seen it. I know it from having 
had some little experience of it. During my ministry 
in Indianapolis, I worked night and day with every 
power that God gave me. I was in the malarial region, 
and was subject to a great many sicknesses—chills and 
fever, bilious fever, and what not. I never expected to 
come out of the wilderness. I supposed I should live 
and die among the pioneer regions of the West. I 
never had the remotest idea of being a great man. I 
was the son of a man who stood easily in the fore-front 
of reputation and power; but I never dreamed of being 
equal to him, of having any greatness but the shadow 
of »blessings that came from his name. I had no 
ambition for publicity. Though I was often sick, though 
all the time I was poor, though I was frequently under 
persecution or in trouble of some kind, though there 
were hounds that halloed after me from the very be- 
ginning almost, yet I recollect that for a period of 
more than two years, during all of which I was labor- 
ing in revivals in my own church or as a missionary in 
other churches, I looked down on sickness, on poverty, 
and on disrepute, and all the time literally triumphed 
in the Lord. I did not expect any greatness in the 
world. I said to myself, ‘‘ I will lay all that up for the 
life which is to come.” That life seemed very bright 
and very near to me all the while; and I dweltsoclose 
to its atmosphere that I know what it is; and since 
that time I have sometimes risen to it. I know there 
is a state of mind which so far controls the events of 
life that they are no longer venomous or oppressive in 
the sense in which they are ordinarily regarded. 

Now, can everybody rise into that state of mind? 
Yes, I think so; but the kingdom of Heaven must suf- 
fer violence. Nobody can rise into that state and 
carry everything else along withhim. Ifa man comes 
into that state he must do it by the absolute education 
of himself in the love and in the will of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. In order to come into it, a man must pass out 
of himself into a realized possession of Christ, so that 
he can say that there is nothing on earth and nothing 
in heaven, nothing real and nothing imaginary, that 
shall be to him what the love and will of Jesus Christ 
are. He must have implicit trust that, whether it is 
life or death, everything which the Saviour orders is 
for the best. 

When, two or three hundred years ago, the Bishop 
of Geneva—a Catholic Bishop—was brought into great 
disrepute, he absolutely refused to let any of his minis- 
ters or friends break the force of the charges which 
had been publicly made against him; for he said, ‘I 
am not my own; I belong to the Lord Jesus Christ; 
and nothing will fall upon me that He does not permit; 
and if it is His wish that I should live under this cloud, 
it is my wish; and when He wishes that I should not 
live under it, He will indicate that wish to me, and it 
will depart.” He dwelt three or four years in this 
state, feeling that he was not his own, that wherever 
he was Christ would take care of him, and that he need 
have no anxiety lest he should not be taken care of. 

Now when a man is in that state of mind he may 
have care, but he will be delivered from that venomous 
care which fills our life. He may have sorrows; but 
they will be sorrows that have wings, and that fly up- 
ward. He may have times of struggle, when he lays 
down his watch, and passes into a lower frame of 
mind; and he will have to empty himself again and 
rise to a higher form of Christian experience. 

There remaineth a rest for the people of God, for 
those who are willing to take it, and to put forth the 
requisite effort to take it, and rest in the Lord. There 
is such a strength of mind as this, and it is the equipol- 
lent, it is the counter-agent, of those ordinary distrac- 
tions which men feel in society and human life. 

Oh! we put too much value on the transient and 
too little on the permanent. The things that are seen 
are transient ; the things that are not seen are perman- 
ent. Eternal and immovable things are the things 
which we reach by our thoughts and by our imagina- 
tions; while the things which we are handling, and for 
which we sacrifice all else, are transient. 

Well, if a man chooses to stand out in the rain when 
it storms while there is a door open through which he 
may find shelter, it is his own fault. There is a pavil- 
ion where God hides his people until the storm be 
over-past; and they that believe go in and are saved, 
while those who do not believe stay out and take the 
storm ds best they may; but the fact remains that one 
may rise above annoying trouble and carking cares 
and anguishful pains. That is the privilege of men in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. : 





Che Sunday-Sehool. 


THE COMING OF THE LORD. 
Sep. 7, 1879.—1 Thess. iv. 13-18. 
“* And so shall we ever be with the Lord.’’—1 Tmegss. iv., 17. 
NOTES. 

WOULD not have you ignorant, brethren, concerning 

them which are asleep. “Sleep” is a common Chris. 
tian metaphorical expression for death, carrying with it 
the hope of awakening. It is, curiously, not found—at 
least to any considerable extent—in pagan literature or 
inscriptions. That ye sorrow not as the rest which have 
no hope. The Apostle does not say that Christians are not 
to sorrow; but that they should not sorrow like the rest of 
the world, with a hopeless sorrow.—For if we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again. The Apostle Paul reste 
his faith on the immortality of the soul, not upon philo- 
sophical arguments, but on the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. (See Cor. xv., 12-17.)——Even so them, also, which 
sleep in Jesus will God bring with him ; that is, with Jesus. 
Observe that the promise is only to the Christian dead. — 
For this we say unto you by the Word of the Lord. Either 
by direct revelation from God made to Paul—in which 
case we must suppose that he used this peculiar phrase- 
ology because he was speaking of future events, and 
desired his readers distinctly to understand that he was 
giving to them, not his hope or philosophy or expectation, 
but a divinely-imparted knowledge—or else by informa- 
tion derived from the teaching of Jesus while he lived 
onearth. Paul evidently had some other knowledge of 
the teaching of Christ than that which is afforded by the 
Four Gospels. (See Acts xx., 35; 1 Cor. xi., 24.) Or it 
may be that Paul here refers to his knowledge of Christ’s 
teachings respecting the latter days, either derived from 
some other Gospel or some other report, or from such 
passages as Matt. xxiv.——That we, which are alive and 
remain unto the coming of the Lord. The word here ren- 
dered ‘“‘coming”’ is one which is relied upon by the 
advocates of the literal [second coming. ‘It will be 
found,’’ says the younger Tyng, ‘‘in twenty-four passages 
in the New Testament. Seventeen of these 
refer to the coming of our Lord; once the word is used 
in connection with the manifestation of the Man of 
Sin. In all other passages it is used to describe the coming 
of individuals. The literal rendering of this term is a be- 
coming present. It marks the moment when absence 
ceases and presence begins.”——-Shall not prevent those 
that are asleep. ‘ Prevent’ is here used in the old English 
sense of preceding or anticipating. The living shall not be 
received into the presence of the Lord at his coming before 
the dead.—For the Lord himself shall descend from 
Heaven with a shout. A cry of command, as of a general 
to his host. —— With the voice of the archangel and with the 
trump of God. (Compare Matt. xxvi., 64; 1 Cor. xv., 52. 
The whole language is figurative, being borrowed from the 
Old Testament account of God’s appearance to Moses on 
Mount Sinai. (See Exodus xix., 12-19.——And the dead 
in Christ shall rise first. Not before the other dead (for 
nothing is said in the passage respecting the resurrection of 
the wicked), but before the living. The whole passage is 
respecting the death and resurrection of Christians and is 
for the purpose of inspiring Christian hope.——Then, we 
which are alive and remain. That is, are remaining on the 
earth up to this time. The language here indicates that 
the Apostle Paul expected this second coming of the Lord 
before the generation should have passed away; but while 
this may have been, and probably was, his expectation, 
he does not, by the word of the Lord or otherwise, speci- 
fically declare that it will be so, and this is a very notable 
and important fact. It is, indeed, one of the indications 
of his inspiration that he was restrained from dog- 
matically declaring that to be true which he evidently but 
erroneously anticipated.—Shall be caught up together 
with them in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air. This, 
again, must be regarded as the language of imagery, not 
to be literally interpreted. What is the after-abode of the 
blessed is not indicated here, if anywhere in the New 
Testament.——And so shall we ever be with the Lord. This 
is the great fact. Wherever he is, there is our heaven, 
(Compare John xiv., 3.)-—~ Wherefore comfort one another 
with these words—or, rather, with these teachings, with 
these truths. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

On the question so greatly discussed in recent times, 
whether the coming of the Lord is to precede and pre 
pare for the millenium, this passage throws little or no 
light—none certainly directly. Like most of Paul’s 
teachings, it is eminently practical and he will best 
study it and in the class use it, who most masters its 
practical teachings and employs it as Paul employed 
it, for practical purposes in his own Christian experi- 
ence. 

(1) Deatir brings sorrow to the Christian as well as 
to the unchristian (Rom. viii., 23), and is intended so 
to do; for he only gets the benefit of sorrow who is 
exercised thereby (Heb. xiii., 11). There is a great 
difference, howevey, between hopeful and hopeless sor- 
row. It is said that the Pagan inscriptions contained 
no language of hope, only memories of the dead; 
while the Christian inscriptions to be found in the Cata- 
combs are full of the symbols and language of hope. 
There is no subject more frequently represented there 
than that of Jonah, as an emblem of the resurrection. 
So, again, the story of the resurrection of Lazarus, 
Sampson carrying away the gates of Gaza as a type of 
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Christ carrying away the gates of Hades, Daniel de- 
livered from the lions’ den, the tree growing from the 
buried seed, Noah coming forth from his imprisonment 
in the Ark, Elijah ascending in the flery chariot—all 
these are common symbols of the resurrection on the 
Christian tombs. They who, in burying their dead, 
have with the body buried their hearts in the grave, 
sorrow as those who have no hope; they who think 
of the ascended spirit, find their hearts lifted up into 
heaven where their treasure also is. (Matt. vi., 21). 
It makes a great difference whether your treasure is in 
the grave or in heaven. 

(2) The Christian’s faith in the resurrection rests on 
the fact that Christ rose from the dead. Accordingly, 
the resurrection of Christ was one of the great funda- 
mental doctrines of apostolic preaching. (Acts ii., 24; 
iii., 15; iv., 10; 1 Cor. xv., 3-8). Elsewhere the Bible 
speaks of the resurrection of the wicked unto con- 
demnation. (Eccl. xii., 14; Matt. xxv., 33-46; John v. 
29). But only to those that sleep in Christ is it prom- 
ised that they shall be raised to meet and abide with 
Christ. 

(3) The Apostle Paul was accustomed to think of 
the second coming of his Lord as possible at any time. 
We are accustomed to postpone it, in our thought, to 
the far future. We are less wise than he. No one can 
tell when the second coming will take place (Matt. 
xxiy., 30); only this we know: that it will come sud- 
denly, and that we ought all of us to be living as those 
that watch for it (Mark xili., 35, 37).* 

(4) The shout, the voice of the archangel, the trump, 
the dwelling in the clouds—all these may be regarded 
as a part of the poetic imagery in which the great fact 
of Christ’s coming is described. Different minds will 
differ in their mode of regarding these figures, some 
giving them a literal, and others a spiritual, significa- 
tion. The great facts presented with this imaginative 
clothing are: (a) that the Lord will appear suddenly 
(Matt. xxiv., 27), and so appear that his presence will 
be seen and realized by the most unspiritually-minded ; 
(b) that those who have fallen asleep in Christ, having, 
as I believe, from other passages of Scripture, already 
been received unto himself at the time of their death 
(Luke xxiii., 43; Phil. i., 23), will, when Christ ap- 
pears, appear also with him in glory (Matt. xix., 28; 
Gal. iii., 4); (¢) that some will be still living on the 
the earth at the time of Christ’s appearing, going on 
with the ordinary business of social life (Matt. xxiv., 
37-39), and that they will be received directly into the 
companionship of Christ and the Christian dead, their 
bodies undergoing a marvelous and _ inexplicable 
change from corruptible to incorruptible (1 Cor. xv., 
51-53); (d) wherever may be the abode of the blessed 
dead, it will be an abode evermore with the Lord—if 
not always in his immediate presence, at all events 
with the immediate consciousness of his love and 
grace, and in the full enjoyment of the service of his 
love. 

(5) No Christian ought to pass wholly by the pro- 
phetical teachings of the New Testament respecting 
the second coming of Christ, the Day of Judgment, 
and the resurrection of the dead, merely because a 
great many students of these passages have substituted 
their own vagaries for the Word of God—their own 
fanciful theories for its practical teaching. The Lord 
would not have had a word for us on this subject if he 
had not meant us to study it. There is significance in 
the closing sentence of Paul’s exhortation here: ‘I 
would not have you ignorant, brethren: Comfort one 
another with these truths.” 





* lt is sometimes alleged that Paul and Christ both taught 
an immediate second coming of the Lord—lI think without 
sufficient foundation. The only passage in Christ’s teaching 
that bears this construction is Matt. xxv., 34, and in that 
verse there is good reason for rendering the word “ genera- 
tion”’ rather “race” or “nation; in which ease Christ simply 
asserts that the Jewish nation, though scattered all over the 
globe, shall preserve its identity as a Jewish nation until he 
shall come; and this prophecy has thus far been marvelously 
fulfilled. 








Inquiring Friends, 


—I have been fora long time intending to give a series of 
Sunday-evening sermons, or lectures, on the different denom- 
ination, of Christians, showing that each has bad a part in the 
work of developing the truth and building up the cause of 
Corist, and what it is which each has done. Can you recom- 
mend any books? E. F. H. 

NASHVILLE, Mass. 

A book was published several years ago. by J. B. Ford & 
Co., now Fords, Howard, & Hulburt, consisting of a series 
of sermons by the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, which would 
be well worth consulting. Abbott’s Religious i 
gives concisely a history and summary of the doctrines of 
each of the great denominations, which were severally 
revised by leading men in the different denominations 
represented, McClintock’s and Strong’s Cyclopeedias give 
more fully the history and characteristics of each denom- 
ination, written by representative thinkers in each one. 
Blunt's two Dictionaries are wofth consulting, if you are 


. 





careful to make due allowance for a High Church- 
man who puts the Methodists among the schismatics and 
heretics. There are also some books devoted to a history 
and account of the different denominations; the most re- 
cent, we believe, is one published by Garretson & Co., of 
Philadelphia. But the only way to do this work really satis- 
factorily is to take up separate treatises in respect to the 
different churches. Consult Tyerman’s “ Life and Times of 
Wesley,” and his Life of George Whitefield, and Lecky’s 
‘History of the Eighteenth Century,”’ vol. ii. chap. ix., for 
the history of Methodism; Dr. Geike’s ‘‘ English Reforma- 
tion,” and Canon Perry’s ‘‘ History of the Church of Eng- 
land,” for the history of Episcopacy and its work in the 
development of Christianity; Dr. William R. Williams’s 
‘*Lectures on Baptist History,’ for that denomination, 
Neal’s ‘ History of the Puritans,” and Punchard's “ His- 
tory of Congregationalism,” for the Congregationalists ; 
Froude’s essay on Calvinism will give you some idea of the 
contribution of Presbyterianism to the common stock; 
for the history of the Presbyterian churches, you can con- 
sult with profit the Presbyterian Memorial volume. You 
ought also to examine with care Macaulay and parts of 
Froude’s History, taking the estimates of both with allow- 
ance. As you are near a large city with excellent library 
facilities, you will find no difficulty in getting hold of 
most of these books, and they will start you on the track 
of many more. Your theme is an immense one; and your 
only trouble will be to know how and where to stop in 
your studies. 


—After much careful search I have been unable to ascer- 
tain the derivation of the abbreviation so constantly used in 
books, notably commentaries, by English authors, published 
in Great Britain, viz., ‘* ff.” 

From the context its meaning is obvious; “et. seq.’’ * fol- 
lowing,”’ etc., etc. 

A good and convenient illustration of its use may be found 
in the new edition “ Encyclopeedia Britannica,” article, “* Ark 
of the Covenant,” first colum”. Jno. iv., 22, ff, which clearly 
signifies ‘* verse 22 and the following verses.’’ If you will give 
me the word or words for which this “ ff ’’ stands I will thank 
you. P. J. 

PITTSFIELD, Mass. 

No list of abbreviations at hand gives the meaning of 
“ff:” but we judge from its use that it stands for follow- 
ing, and that thetwo letters are used to indicate the plural; 
that 1s, as in the instance cited, that more than one verse 
is referred to. 

—In answer to an inquiry made sometime since through 
your paper, you gave a list of works to be used as helps in the 
study of the Life and Episties of St.Paul. Will you kindly 
state where the books you named are for sale. I find it very 
difficult to get hold of a good many religious works, con- 
sidered as standard, if they have been published any length 
of time. : @.?. 

CHICAGO, Ill. 

The house of 8. C. Griggs & Co., in Chicago, ought to be 
able to supply any books that are in the market, either 
American or English. Any one living apart from the 
great cities ought to be able to obtain anything that is not 
out of type by addressing any of the general book-houses, 
such as Lippincott or Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, of 
Philadelphia, Appleton or Scribner, of New York, Lee & 
Sheppard, or Estes & Lauriat, of Boston. It is best in such 
cases to ascertain first, by correspondence, the cost, as 
sometimes books that are out of print can only be had at 
specially high prices. 

—Pieasze tell me, in the column of * Inquiring Friends,” the 
best bymn and tune book for Congregational singing. We 
are about to introduce one. W. M. JENKINS. 

ELK RIveEr, Minn. 

No, thank you. The battle between the hymn-bdoks is 
worse than the battle between the dictionaries. But we 
publish your name and address in full, that every hymn- 
book publisher may send you a circular of his publications. 
Look out for a deluge. 


—What is a good small history of Germany and the price ? 

Charlton T. Lewis’s, published by Harper & Bros.; a 
smaller one is Menzie’s, published by Charles Scribner & 
Co. Address a postal-card to the publishers for price. 


—Please say what is meant by the words used in Hebrews 
vii., 17: “* Order of Melchisedec,”’ and oblige a subscriber. 


It is explained by the analogous phrase in verse 15: 
‘* After the similitude of Melchisedec;” that is, a priest in- 
dependent of the Aaronic priesthood. 


—The article by Rev. Phillips Brooks, ‘* What Lack I Yet?’’ 
contains a sentence to which I wish to call your attention, 
more especially as the idea expressed seems to be taken for 
granted by “ the orthodox” in general. I quote: ‘See what 
the Christian faith would do with the same sin . First, 
it would go behind all the consequences of sin, and find the 
rea) dreadfulness of sin in the fact that it is disobedience and 
disloyalty to God.” 

Why does God prohibit sin? Arbitrarily? “God forbid.” 
Surely because of a sufficient reason. 

If we, then, discover God’s reason, we have the final and 
only true reason why we sbould abbor and depart from sin. 
Manifest)y, “ God's reason” lies in the nature of sin—in its 
own inherent hatefulness. or, as the Bible expresses it, the 
“ Exceeding sinfuiness of sin.’’ Although I have never seen 
this thought expressed in print, or, indeed, heard of it, I am 
confident it must have been—probably by Unitarian divines. 
Please tell where I can find it. J.B. R. 

Some philosophers have supposed that certain acts and 
mental states are sinful because God has prohibited them; 
others that God has probibited them because they are sin- 
ful. Of these last, some, again, have supposed that there is 
no assignable reason why they are sinful; that the fact of 
the inherent sinfulness of sin is an ultimate fact; that a lie, 
for example would be equally sinful whether it was calcu- 
lated to produce pain or pleasure. Others have maintained 
that that is sinful which is calculated to produce suffering, 





and that virtuous which is calculated to produce the great- 





est happiness of the greatest number. The former view is 
the one generally held by the Calvinistic divines; the latter 
by those of the so-called Liberal school, though the division 
is philosophical] and not theological—that is, some Calvinists 
are Utilitarians, and some Liberals, or Rationalists, are 
not. 


—Can any reader of the Christian Union give the fol- 
lowing inquiry an answer: ‘‘ Will you be kind enough to 
inform one of your readers the name of the author of the 
expression: ‘What shadows we are, what shadows we 
pursue.’ Is the wording correct, or should it be: ‘‘ What 
shades we are, what shadows we pursue ?’”’ 


—Noticing in the Union of July 30th an inquiry after 
letters written by Sarah Pierpont Edwards, I was remind- 
ed of one which fell under my notice ten years ago, and 
which much surprised me at the time. It was printed in a 
monthly magazine of September, 1867, of which the late 
Horace Bushnell was either editor or a principal contribu- 
tor. I copy below the extracts of this remarkable letter 
for your columns. Perhaps some one will tell us whether 
we are to believe Mrs. Edwards was endowed, temporarily, 
with the spirit of prophecy, as Quaker Friends have gener- 
ally taught, or whether we must suppose that angel com- 
munication enlightened her mind, or whether it is ration- 
ally probable that the vision was simply the disordered 
fancy of an overwrought mind. 

Yours, etc., 

SYRACUSE, Awug., 1879. 

Extracts of a letter from Mrs. President Edwards to her 
brother, James Pierpont, dated May 10, 1756.—After announc- 
ing the birth of ber grandson, Aaron Burr, she says: 

“T trust the little immortal will grow up to be a good and 
useful man. But somehow a strange presentiment of evi! 
bas hung over my mind of late, and I can hardly rid myself 
of the impression that this child is born to see trouble. 

“You know I do not believe in dreams and visions; but 
lately I bad a sad night, in which the future career of that boy 
seemed to pass before me. He appeared just as a little child, 
just beginning to ascend a bigh hill. Not long after he set 
out, the two guides who started with him disappeared, one 
after the other. (His father and mothersoon died.) He went 
on alone, and, as friends met him at every turn, he got along 
very well. At times he took on the air and bearing of a sol- 
dier; them of a statesman, assuming to lead and contro! 
others. As he neared the top of the hill, the way grew more 
steep and dfficult, and his companions became alienated from 
him—refusing to help him, or to be led by him. Baffled in his 
designs and angered at his ill success, he began to lay about 
him with violence, leating some astray, and pulling down 
others at every attempt to rise. 

** Soon he began himself to slip and slide down the rough and 
perilous sides of the hill; now regaining his foothold for a 
little, then losing it again, until be stumbled and fell headlong, 
down, down, into a black and yawning gulf, at the base. At 
this, I woke in distress, and was glad enough to find it was 
only a dream.” 


Ovip MINER. 





Religious Actus. 


American Missions in Turkey.—The Seventeenth An- 
nual Meeting of the Mission to Eastern Turkey has recently 
been held at Mardin. This mission has four stations—Mar- 
din, Erzroom, Van and Harpoot. It also has several large 
and important centers, as Diarbekia, Mosul, Bagdad, 
Bittis, Trebizond, etc. On account of the disturbed state 
of the country no meeting was held for the last two years. 
The reports from different parts of the mission are un- 
usually encouraging. In the Erzroom field, which was 
ravaged by the late war, there are increased congregations 
and a new spirit of inquiry. In regions where the truth 
was wont to be rejected with violence people are now ask- 
ing for preachers and teachers. Even in Southern Russia, 
in the region beyond Kars, in the districts of Erzroom, 
Tiflis, and even Echmiadzin, the residence of the Catholicos, 
the spiritual head of the Armenians, there is a strong lean- 
ing toward the truth. There is not very much religious 
liberty in that part of Russia, but there is much more than 
formerly, and if cautious, wise laborers were at hand they 
would find abundant opportunities for sowing the seed, 
opportunities such as have in previous years been sought 
in vain. In the district belonging to Mardin there is also 
unusual encouragement. The ancient Syrian or Jacobite 
Church has its center in that field. The process of disin 
tegration has evidently begun in this church. The Patri- 
arch has been absent in England, India and Constantinople 
for five or six years, and the members of that commun- 
ion are looking about for some other spiritual home, with 
an apparent leaning towards Protestantism. Mosul, which 
was once a missionary station and which has more mis- 
sionary graves than any other city in the interior of Tur- 
key, and which is a stronghold of the Papacy, was never in 
so hopeful a state as now, A large company of respectable 
men are in the habit of meeting together every Sunday for 
the study of the Bible, who are so largely leavened with the 
truth as to be practically Protestants. And the papal 
Nestorians, of whom there is a respectable number, are 
becoming disgusted with Rome. Even in Bagdad a little 
light appears to be springing up. The great want every- 
where is faithful, earnest laborers. The workers are out 
of all proportion to the harvest. Mr. Cole is at present 
alone in Erzroom, where three missionaries are absolutely 
essential. The missionary force in Mardin, too, needs to 
be strergthened by the addition of another family to help 
to care for Mosul and to lead the Jacobites, who occupy 
the district between Mardin and Mosul, to the truth. There 
is also a great lack of native laborers of the right kind. 
‘Turkish reforms" are still talked about. Two Reform 
Commissioners, one a Turk and the other a Papal Ar- 
menian, have recently been sent from Constantinople, with 
large salaries, to execute reforms. They are now at work 
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little hope that they will accomplish any permanent good. 
Reforms can hardly be accomplished through the agency 
of the Turks. They are too thoroughly corrupt. Possibly 
the Central Government may have some expectation of 
improvement, but it is a questicn whether this whole 
movement is not an intentional sham to deceive England 
and Europe once more. Sir Henry Layard, the English 
Ambassador, in private letters, constantly expresses the 
hope of substantial improvement, but with reports from 
consuls and others, constantly describing the actual state 
of affairs, it is difficult to see bow such a delusion can be 
maintained. The corruption of Turkish officials is not the 
only reason for despair of reform. The Government is 
paakrupt, and its debt is increasing every day. It appears 
to have no care for the people, but is continually making 
them poorer. During the war a large amount of paper 
money was printed and scattered through the country. As 
it was irredeemable, except for taxes, of course it depre- 
ciated rapidly until, a few months ago, by a telegram from 
the capital, it was demonetized and in a single hour it be- 
came nearly worthless, and many were ruined. So too in 
regard to copper. This has been the basis of trade for a 
good many years. As it was notin use at the south, the 
region about Harpoot was flooded with it, and there had 
come to be quite a large discount upon it. The other day 
the local government wholly abolished it, making no pro- 
vision for its redemption, so that in a single day this money, 
too, became nearly worthless, and the community are left 
to suffer. It is not allowed to be carried elsewhere. There 
is no principle of political economy which is not habitually 
violated. How can political reform come through such 
hands? In addition to these evils, there is a prospect of 
scarcity of food and high prices. Rains for the last year 
have been very deficient. Poor crops are universal as far 
south as Ragdad. The northern part of the great Mesopo- 
tamian Plain, which is one of the chief grain-producing 
districts of the Empire, is almost naked. 





The English Wesleyan Conference.—The meetings of the 
Wesleyan Conference since our last report have been 
largely attended. Sixty candidates for the ministry have 
been examined as to their Christian experience and call to 
the ministry. The Stationing Committee has made its re- 
port for the coming year. The ordination service of the 
candidates, held Aug. 7th, was crowded and very impres- 
sive. The service, adapted with slight changes from that 
of the Church of England, was read by the President, the 
Rev. B. Gregory. A large number of ministers took part 
in the act of ordination by the laying on of hands. The 
charge was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Rigg. In the report 
on the examinations of candidates, it was noted that there 
was a decline in proficiency in Hebrew and Greek. The 
Rev. William Arthur and the Rev. Frederick W. Macdon- 
ald were appointed a deputation to visit the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in this country. Reports show a total 
membership of 377,613 with 23,984 persons on probation. 
During the past year 40,153 new members have been re- 
ceived. The revision of the Liturgy gave rise to an ani 
mated debate. In many Wesleyan chapels Mr. Wesley’s 
abridgment cannot be found, ani the service of the 
Church of England is used almost without alteration. As 
the result of the discussion, the whole matter was referred 
to the next Conference, a committee being authorized to 
gather suggestions and get advice of counsel on the pro- 
posed revision in the meantime. 





Romanism in New England.—An examination of sta- 
tistics shows a remarkable growth of Roman Catholicism 
in New England during the last thirty years. There are 
now connected with this church six dioceses, one arch- 
bishop, five bishops, 596 priests, 520 churches, eighty-one 
chapels, two colleges, thirty academies, 107 parochial 
schools, containing 33,609 pupils; nineteen asylums, seven 
hospitals, and a Catholic population of 861,000. The 
growth in thirty years is indicated by figures which show 
an increase in that time of four dioceses, four bishops, 
524 priests, 525 churches and chapels, twenty-nine acad- 
emies, 107 parochial schools, twenty-three asylums, and 
761,000 Catholic population. If these figures represented a 
spread of the Romish faith among a resident population 
they would certainly be startling, and much has already 
been made of them as indications of a remarkable church 
growth, and as prophetic of the future strength of the Ro- 
mish church in this country ; but it is significant that they 
nearly correspond with the increase of foreign population 
in New England in the same period of time. The ‘“ Boston 
Weekly Advertiser ’’ estimates the increase of foreign 
population during this period, by immigration and by 
birth from foreign-born parents, at about 893,000. The 
spread of Romanism has been therefore, almost entirely 
among its own adherents. 


The Romish Church and England.—It is said that the 
Roman Propaganda is studying ecclesiastical affairs in 
England very closely, and making every effort to ascer- 
tain the exact strength of the Romish Church in that 
country. The elevation of Dr. Newman to the Cardinal 
ate has been received with such expressions of almost 
national approval, that the »olicy of pushing the converts 
into prominence will be followed hereafter more closely 
than before. The ex-ritualists will be drawn upon for the 
episcopate, and the Romanizing clergy of the Church of 
England who become converts to Rome will have excel- 
lent opportunities for ecclesiastical advancement. The 
English converts who enter the Romish priesthood do not 
Sive satisfaction in all respects to the Church authorities, 
however, They are too anxious to select their own 
Places for work. They object to the provinces, and they 
love London. Evea in that city they are not without 
Preferences, for they carefully avoid the Irish poor, who 
°rowdjvarious sections, and are given to small chapels, with 


a select and fashionable congregation to attend on their 
ministrations. It is hinted that the spirit of insubordination 
which characterized them in the English Church does not 
always die out after they enter the communion of Rome. 


The English Convocations.—We noted, several weeks 
ago, the important action of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury in the matter of the Ornaments Rubric. This body, 
as the result of subsequent sittings, has given effect to its 
resolutions by agreeing to present, in answer to the Royal 
Letters of Business—issued to both Convocations seven 
years ago, and directing them to act on several disputed 
points—a schedule of over fifty foolscap pages, and con- 
taining one hundred and three recommendations touching 
forty-seven Rubrics. An address to the Crown was also 
adopted, after which the Convocation adjourned. The 
Convocation of York, by the failure of its two Houses to 
agree upon any action, leaves the matter of Ornaments, 
or the dress of the minister, in statu quo, so far as it is 
concerned. The attitude of these various bodies does not 
encourage the hope of any speedy settlement of the diffi- 
culties touching the Ritual whici: are now disturbing the 
peace of the Established Church. In fact, taking into con- 
sideration the hopeless divergence of opinion inside the 
Church, and the antiquated me-hods of legislation, which 
result mostly in conflicting actions, it is difficult to see 
what the end will be or how any end can be reached. 








The American Congregational Union.—The annual re- 
port of the American Congregational Union for 1879 shows 
the present condition of the important work in its charge. 
The receipts amounted to $27,608, of which sum Massachu- 
setts contributed $5,076. Assistance in building was ren- 
dered to thirty-one churches. The expense of running the 
Society for the year was $5,866. The Union has assisted in 
building more than one-third of all the Congregational 
churches in the United States and more than one-third of 
the churches assisted have become self-supporting from 
the day of their dedication. In the West especially a great 
field is opened for the work of the Union, and the future 
growth of Congregationalism depends largely upon the 
support given it.- Dr. Brown, the present Secretary, ap- 
preciates fully the opportunities opened to the Union if 
the means can be obtained to make them available, and he 
is earnestly working to interest the churches in the welfare 
of his Society. 





Universal Prayer for Sunday-Schools.—We note else- 
where the action of the English Sunday-School Union ap- 
pointing October 19th and 20th as days of prayer for the 
Sunday-schools of the world. The following resolution 
adopted at the recent Congregational Sunday-School 
Meeting, at Chautauqua, harmonizes with the English 
movement, and will explain itself: ‘“‘ Resolved, That the 
pastors and members of the Congregational churches of 
the United States be respectfully invited to take as the 
subject of the regular church prayer-meeting for the 
fourth week in September, 1879, the following topic: 
‘ Prayer for the blessing of God upon our Sunday-school 
work, and the conversion of our children to Christ,’ and it 
is also suggested that the morning sermon on the Sunday 
following be addressed especially to the children.” e 


A Chief Rabbi for the Jewish Congregations.—Delegates 
from twenty-five Jewish congregations recently met in 
this city to discuss the advisability of electing a chief 
rabbi for the Jewish congregations of the United States. 
Much enthusiasm was manifested by those present, but 
as the congregations represented worship according to the 
Polish Minhag, and are mainly composed of persons of 
small means, it is uncertain whether any definite action 
will grow out of the present discussion. Rabbi Malbin, 
a learned German rabbi, has been mentioned for the posi- 
tion and it is thought that his learning and eloquence 
would do much to develop Judaism in this country. 





GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 

—The corner-stone of an Episcopal church was laid at 
Palinville, in the Catskill Mountains, N. Y., July 30th. 

—A Congregational church was organized at Greenbush, 
N. Y., July 30th, and the Rev. Benjamin Staunton was ordained 
and installed as pastor. 

—The Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson is spoken of in connection 
with the pulpit of the Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, lately vacated by the Rev. Dr. Duryea. 

—Mr. Nelson Hamblin, Treasuser of the Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, bas resigned, and the financial troubles of the church 
are by no means at an end if the public statements can be 
trusted. It is said that the organ was mortgage:l for $5,000 to 
raise funds for Mr. Talmage’s European trip, and that the 
debt of the Tabernacle is still $60,000. 

—The old, historic St. Paul’s Church, in this city, is under- 
going changes that will greatly improve its interior. The 
pulpit, which stood in the center of the church, and inter- 
fered with the view of the chancel, has been removed to the 
north side of the chancel arch, and the reading-desk placed 
on the south side. The seats on either side the pulpit, which 
have bitherto faced each other, will hereafter face the chan- 
cel. The new prayer and reading desks will be constructed 
of carved oak. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—Niantic, Conn., has recently dedicated a new Congrega- 
tional church, the Rev. L. W. Bacon preaching the sermon. 

—The West Springfield (Mass.) Park Street Church has re- 
ceived a bequest of $10,000 from the late Mrs. Henry Fuller. 

—$20,175 toward the $25,000 necessary to be raised in order 
to rebuild the Baptist church at North Adams, Mass., has 
been secured. 

—The debt of $250,000 on the Congregational house at Bos- 
ton has lately been reduced by a gift of $30,000 from Mr. 
William Hyde, of Ware, and it proposed hereafter to put 
the surplusage of rent into a sinking fund. 

—The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the first Puritan church in America was celebrated in 
Salem, August 17th, and the readings from Soripture and the 








psalms used were the same that were employed at the organi- 
zation in 1629. 
—The Second Congregational Church, of Greenwich, Conn., 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its stillson Benevolent 
Society by a fair beld Aug. 20th and 2ist. This was the 
forty-seventh annual fair, and articles sold at the first were 
on exhibition. The Stillson Society was founded for benevo- 
lent ‘purposes in 1828, and bears the name of Elizabeth 
Stillson. an earnest Christian woman, who left the precious 
legacy of her zeal and her example to the Society which bears 
her name. In the half century of its existence the Society 
has given more than $18,000 for missionary work, mostly in 
our own country. 

WEST. 
—The Evangelists Moody and Sankey will hold meetings in 
Cleveland during October. Mr. Moody will spend the winter 
in St. Louis. 
—The First Congregational Church of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
executes the Lord’s business on business principles. They 
have retained their present pastor, Rev. J. Morgan Smith, 
sixteen years. During this time, the pastor has never had 
oceasion to inquire about salary. On the 15th of every month 
the amount is placed to bis credit in the bank. The church 
has steadily increased in numbers, until it is the largest of 
the denomination in the State, with a membership of six 
hifhdred. The church has, during these years, also built and 
furnished, free from debt, a new house of worship, seating 
twelve hundred people. It bas assisted in erecting the second 
church of the city, and a third building for a mission school. 
This summer, the church gave the pastor a three months’ 
leave of absence, salary continued. The Sunday congrega- 
tions have been fully sustained in size during the pastor's 
absence, and even the mid-week services have not declined 
in interest or numbers during July and Aug:st. 


FOREIGN. 

—The Canadian Lutherans propose to establish a Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

—Principal Tullock will probably be invited to England as 
the successor of the Rev. Dr. Cummings. 

—It is said that the Broad Church party in the German 
Evangelical Church is out of favor at court. 

—The English Wesleyans have appointed a committee to 
arrange for an Ecumenical] Methodist Conference. 

—The 700,000 Protestants of France contribute 1,000,000 
francs a year for the support of home and foreign missions. 
—It is proposed to organize a new society in the Church of 
England, pledged to preserve intact the Prayer Book as it 
now is. 

—The publication of the “ Irish Church Society’s Journal,”’ 
the organ of the High Church party in Ireland, has been dia- 
continued. 

—It is said that the Reman Catbolic authorities have sanc- 
tioned the printing and distribution of the New Testament 
in Spanish. 

—The London Sunday-Schoo! Union has appointed October 
19th and 20th, as days of universal prayer for the Sunday- 
schools of the world. 

—Returns show that the operation of the Sunday Closing 
Act in Treland has diminished the number of arrests for 
drunkenness two-thirds. 

—It is stated that a new monthly magazine will shortly be 
started in England in the interests of the Evangelical party in 
the Established Church. 

—The Congress of the International Federation for the Ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day will be held at Berne immediately 
atter the Conference of the Evangelical Alliance at Basle. 

—All the French Protestant churches have been invited to 
send delegates to a meeting, to be held at Paris next month 
to discuss the advisability of severing all connection with the 
State. 

—Padre Curci, an ex-Jesuit, is editing an Italian translation 
of the Bible, with the design of bringing accepted Protestant 
and Roman Catholic versions into harmony with modern 
scholarship. 

+The Church of St. Peter-upon-Cornhill, London, has re- 
cently celebrated ita traditionary seventeenth centennial. It 
is sgid to have been founded by the first missionaries to Brit- 
ain, A. D. 179. 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury publishes an appeal for 
two young clergymen to go to Kurdistan to teach the Nesto- 
rians, who are anxious to revive their church, and have asked 
the Church of England to send them teachers. 

—The three hundred and twenty-third anniversary of the 
death of 8t. Ignatius Loyola was recently celebrated in the 
Jesuit church in Farm street, London, with great magnifi- 
cence, the sermon being preached by Cardinal Manning. 

—Evangelical work of great interest is being carried on in 
the smatler towns and villages of France. Copies of the New 
Testament and tracts are widely circulated and read, and 
there appears to be a growing interest in religious subjects. 

—On the 25th day of June, 1556, eleven men and two women 
were burned at the stake at Stratford, England, under the 
directios of the Roman Catholic Bishop Bonner. It is now 
proposed to erect a memorial to these martyrs, and a meeting 
has recently been held to discuss ways and means. 

-The New Testament Revision Company, which meets in 
Westminster Abbey, have advanced so far in their work that 
they expect to publish their New Testament from the Uni- 
versity presses early next year. Two editions will be issued: 
a large octavo, and a smaller and cheaper volume for general 


use. 

—The sixty-first annual meeting of the Bible Christian Con- 
ference was held at Truro, England, July 30th, 100 delegates 
being present. The Rey. J. Dymond, of Bristol, was elected 
President. Reports show a membership of 30,165: 278 itiner- 
ant and 1,874 local ministers; 938 chapels, and 182 preaching 
places. 

—The twenty-third Annual Conference of the United Meth- 
odist Free Churches of England was held in London August 
7th ; 120 ministers and 80 laymen were present, and the Rev. T. 
Townshend, of Oldham, was elected President. During the 
past year the denomination has lost—by removals, by death, 
and by withdrawals+9,144 members; but large gains have re- 
duced the losses to 406. 

—In a recent sermon on Prayer-Book Revision, delivered in 
Westminster Abbey, Dean Stanley said there were two modes 
by which that book might be improved: by giving greater 
freedom to the forms of worship, and by removing those 
things which narrow the limits of the Church and give 
offence to persons without its fold. The Dean suggested a 
number of improvements, and condemned the rule which 
forbade the use of the Burial Service over “ the most saintly 
member of the Society of Friends, or the most innocent child 
of a Baptist.” 
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Science and Art. 


DISINFECTANTS.—The recent contagious epidemics 
have led to renewed experiments with the various dis- 
infecting substances. Though a much-studied subject, 
very little is positively known regarding the origin 
and diffusion of the germs whose reception and sub- 
sequent development in the human body are supposed 
to cause cholera, yellow fever, etc. Consequently, dis- 
infection, or the process of destroying these germs, is 
likewise believed to be but little understood. The best 
authorities, however, agree in believing these germs to 
consist of highly-organized matter, something like the 
microscopical plants to whose growth and activity or- 
dinary yeast owes its efficiency. The disagreeable 
products of decaying animal matter, undoubtedly con- 
taining the germs of disease, are composed of hydro- 
gen, nitrogen, and carbon, generally united with phos- 
phorus, and sulphur, in such proportions as to form 
very unstable compounds, prone, on the slightest 
provocation, to decompose, forming new and simpler 
combinations that are harmless and innoxious. Any 
agent that will effect such a decomposition is a disin- 
fectant. Chlorine, whose affinity for hydrogen is so 
great that it eagerly tears it away from all organic 
combination, is perhaps the best of all, though its 
powerful odor, so disagreeable to some persons, may, 
in certain cases, render its use inexpedient, but its 
gaseous form makes it particularly effective, as it is 
thus enabled to penetrate where solids and liquids 
would be useless. Where small quantities are needed, 
chloride of lime has been found to be the easiest and 
cheapest agent. This salt, when sprinkled about, 
slowly decomposes, setting free the chlorine into the 
air, where it is always ready to seize and destroy any 
organic matter. Larger quantities may be cheaply 
prepared by mixing hydrochloric acid and black oxide 
of manganese; the resulting gas may either be used 
immediately, or a solution made by conducting it into 
water. Carbolic acid stands next, though in some 
cases it has mysteriously completely failed ; while the 
odor is fully as bad as that of chlorine. For all ex- 
cepting medicinal uses, the crude acid may be em- 
ployed, and should be diluted with twenty or thirty 
times its volume of water. Sulphate of iron (cop- 
peras), nitrate of iron, sulphate of zine (white vitriol), 
and permanganate of potash, are all good agents to use, 
and are odorless. They act by oxidizing, and so de- 
stroying, the organic matter. Solutions of either may 
be employed, as is desired, and, with exception of the 
sulphate of zinc, which is poisonous, these disinfect- 
ants are quite harmless. Fumigating with smoke, 
scattering bay-water, cologne, and other perfumes, are 
often, though erroneously, regarded as methods of dis- 
infecting. True, smoke does disinfect a little, owing 
to the small quantities of creosote it contains, and, 
doubtless, is much better than nothing; yet a few 
drops of carbolic acid are more effective than many 
barrels of smoke, All perfumes simply disguise the 
original odor by introducing one more powerful, and 





are worse than useless; for the noxious vapor still re-. 


mains in full power, while the disguising perfume 
preyents its warning odor from being noticed and 
heeded. 





Beet-Roor SvuGar.—The manufacture of sugar 
from the beet has been attended with such great suc- 
cess in Europe that in 1875 1,500,000 tons of sugar 
were made, being worth some $200,000,000. Curiously, 
though our country is well adapted to raise the sugar- 
beet, little success, until lately, has attended the manu- 
facture of this kind of sugar. The Maine Beet-Sugar 
Company made last year 183,000 lbs. (about ninety 
tons) of beet-sugar; and, under the stimulus of a State 
bounty of one cent per pound on the sugar produced, 
has contracted with 1,700 farmers for 1,250 acres of 
sugar-beets, and has leased a large sugar refinery in 
Portland, Me., and is now engaged in fitting it with 
the most improved European machinery employed in 
the manufacture. By next fall, it is believed, the ex- 
periment of making beet-sugar in America will be 
fully and fairly tried. After careful experiment, in 
Maryland, demonstrating the adaptability of the soil 
for the cultivation of the highest grades of the sugar- 
beet, a company has lately been formed in that State, 
and has sent an agent to Germany to arrange with 
the owners of patent machinery used in the manufac- 
ture there for the erection of a factory in Baltimore. 
The result of the negotiations is reported to be that 
the Germans propose to bring over the necessary ma- 
chinery and workmen, provided the guarantee is made 
that they may depend on the product of at least 2,000 
acres of land planted with the sugar-beet, which they 
will contract to take at $5 per ton. In Delaware, too, 
considerable interest in the same subject has lately 
been manifested, and the speedy erection of a beet- 
sugar factory in Wilmington is not unlikely to come 
to pass, as proposals for machinery have already been 
solicited. In view of these and other facts of kindred 


import, we expect to see this important industry do- 
mesticated with us in the near future. 





ARSENICAL COLORS.—Few are aware to what extent 
arsenic is used as a coloring agent, and how dangerous 
it is to use articles of apparel that contain it. A re- 
cent case of mysterious poisoning in England caused a 
chemical analysis to be made of some paper collars 
and cuffs, and in a single collar 10.4 grains of arsenic 
were detected. Subsequently it was ascertained that 
many of the manufacturers were accustomed to add 
large quantities of arsenic to the sizing used in paper 
goods, in order to give a good gloss. Many of the 
fashionable greens used in dress goods and wall- 
papers are dependent for their beauty on the con- 
tained arsenic, and though the public have been re- 
peatedly warned against their use, the cheapness of 
producing so attractive a color has led manufacturers 
to keep the market supplied with them. To stay ina 
room covered with arsenical paper, or to wear articles 
of dress containing it, is to live in an atmosphere, 
filled with poisonous particles, which are constantly 
being absorbed by the system, and sure to give rise to 
unpleasant if not dangerous results. An easy method 
of ascertaining the presence of arsenic in dangerous 
quantities is to boil a small piece of the suspected 
paper or fabric in a glass test-tube, with a little hycho- 
chloric acid and a few bits of copper wire that have 
been carefully scraped clean and bright. If arsenic be 
present, the copper will become covered with a grayish- 
white deposit. A conftrmatory test may be applied by 
carefully drying the copper, and heating in a dry tube, 
when the arsenic will be driven from the copper, and 
condensed on the cold portion of the tube, forming a 
dark, black ring. 





EvROPEAN RatLway SprEED.—According to some 
German statistics, the swiftest runs are in Eng- 
land, where the average reaches fifty miles an hour. 
In Belgium some trains travel forty-two miles. The 
express trains from Paris to Bordeaux, Orleans line, 
average thirty-nine and a half miles, and the same 
speed is attained by the express trains between Berlin 
and Cologne. Between Bologna and Brindisi the 
maximum is nearly thirty-one and a quarter miles. 
The Austrian express speed is from twenty-five to 
thirty miles. On the Moscow and St. Petersburg line 
one travels at the rate of twenty-seven miles per hour; 
the same speed is observed in Switzerland between 
Geneva and Lausanne, and between Zurich and Roman- 
shorn. But on the other Swiss lines one must be con- 
tent with a slower pace. Thus from Zurich to Basel 
the highest speed is twenty-three miles, and between 
Soleure and Bergdorf the moderate gate of a little 
mort than fifteen and a half miles an hour is observed. 
There are in Switzerland no purely “through” trains. 





A New Use For Paper.—Paper is now substituted 
for wood, in Germany, in the manufacture of lead pen- 
cils. It is steeped in an adhesive liquid, and rolled 
round the core of lead to the the required thickness. 
After drying, it is colored, and resembles an ordinary 
cedar pencil. The pencils sell in London to retailers 
at about sixty-five cents a gross. 


Books and Authors. 


MILTON. 

In his ‘‘ English Literature Primer” Mr. Brooke gave 
substantial evidence of his critical power. No better 
survey of our literature is to be found, and in breadth 
of view, in penetrative analysis of the literary spirit of 
successive ages, and in catholic sympathy with ex- 
cellence in every form of cgmposition, it is quite un- 
rivalled. What Mr. Brooke was able to do for the 
English mind in its most comprehensive expression, he 
has been able to do for one of the most powerful 
interpreters of that mind. 

Milton is called the Puritan poet, and rightly, if we 
would place him in the struggles of his time; but his 
Puritanism was only a strong expression of that love 
of righteousness which characterizes English genius 
from Chaucer to Tennyson. The poet was a true Eng- 
lishman, whose facility of metrical expression caught 
no easy grace from a nature lightly swayed by passion 
or wilfulness. If Milton is sometimes wayward, it is 
the waywardness of a strong, progressive spirit, not 
the volatile caprice of the poetical temperament. 
Rarely has a moral nature so pronounced and aggres- 
sive been gifted with a singing voice. In Milton there 
are, consequently, sharp contrasts, quick and violent 
transitions, and sometimes a turbulence that has its 
birth in the intensity of moral conflict and its expres- 
sion in the sweetness of a verse that loses none of its 
melody because of its earnestness. The writer of the 
** Defensio Secunda” and the writer of ‘‘ Il Penseroso” 
seem to be two different beings, but the same nature 
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speaks through both. It needed a strong hand to por- 
tray such a character, and this biography is the work 
of such a hand. David Masson had already covered 
the ground in his exhaustive Life, but it was reserved 
for Mr. Brooke to present, in full, bold outline, a life- 
like and satisfying picture of the great poet. 

Born in Bread street, London, in the year 1608, 
Milton may possibly have seen those poets of the fading 
Elizabethian age whose vigor of style and splendor 
of imagination he was to revive in an era of literary 
decadence. Shakespeare died in 1616, and the boy 
Milton may have had glimpses of the dramatist in his 
saddened but serene old age. Milton came under good 
influences from the beginning, for he was sent to St. 
Paul’s School, in which the spirit of good Dean Colet 
and of the New Learning still survived. Even before 
he went to school, a tutor, Thomas Young by name, 
had instructed him in the art of making verses. His 
zeal for knowledge was such that in his twelfth year 
he had laid the foundations of his subsequent blindness. 
In 1625 he went up to Cambridge, and remained there 
seven years. We can imagine with what delights 
these years were filled to the young scholar, whose 
large, gray eyes, delicate profile, brown hair and oval 
face, by this time attracted universal attention, and 
whose aspiring nature had already begun to seek the 
upper air of song. The ‘‘Ode on the Nativity ” was 
written at Cambridge, and in its treatment of the great 
theme shows the same large, imaginative range that 
characterizes Milton's mature verse. From 1632 to 
1638 he lived in his father’s house in Buckinghamshire, 
and here, in the morning hour before the turbulent 
noontide of his life, he wrote his sweetest poems, 
those in which the poetic temperament sang itself 
freely into words, with youth and the prophetic con- 
sciousness of coming fame to give it warmth and 
color. This retirement enriched our literature with 
the Allegro and Penseroso, the Arcades, Comus and 
Lycidas. 

In 1638-9 Milton visited the Continent, and found in 
Italy the stimulus and the delights of a highly-cultured 
society. His fame had preceded him, and his genius, 
his beauty, and his scholarship opened all the literary 
societies to him and made him an honored guest in 
the most intellectual cities of the world. 

Events in England meanwhile were moving to the 
inevitable crisis, and on his return to that country 
Milton was soon drawn into the fray. He had already 
well-defined plans for literary work, and he gave them 
up with a sigh, not dreaming what years and trials lay 
between their inception and their realization. Milton’s 
career as a pamphleteer covered twenty years of active, 
laborious life. Puritanism had almost divorced itself 
from art in all its forms, and therefore it was that upon 
him fell the task of expressing its ideas in the contro- 
versial writing of the day and its ideals in the lasting 
literature of the age. As an ardent lover of freedom 
in Church and State, the poet was not long in finding 
his place and work. His first pamphlets were on Epis- 
copacy and Church reform, and they are as vigorous in 
thought as in style. 

In 1642 the civil war broke out. In 1643 Milton 
married Mary Powell, who matched her seventeen years 
against his thirty-five. Neither by tastes nor by edu- 
cation were they fitted for each other, and the sad story 
had its sequel in a speedy separation and in four tracts 
on Divorce. Then came his brief and eloquent treatise 
on Education, and in the same year the Areopagitica, 
that masterly defence ofa free press. This noble pamph- 
let rises to the height of poetry, and is warm with 
the glow of an imagination that could give to great 
truths the vividness of reality and the beauty of exalt- 
ed visions. With the establishment of the Common- 
wealth, Milton became Latin Secretary, an office which 
he held until Gen. Monk took the management of the 
State. During this period the poet wrote a number of 
pamphlets, among which were the Iconoclastes, the 
Defensio Pro Populo Anglicano, and the Defensio Se- 
cunda. The second of these tracts was written in an- 
swer to a defence of Charles the First, prepared by 
Salmasius, a Leyden Professor. Milton’s answer car- 
ried his name all over Europe, and its merciless satire 
and abuse set the whole learned world laughing at the 
discomfiture of the famous scholar of the Hague. 
After a year of silence Salmasius returned to the 
attack, but in the Defensio Secunda Milton surpassed 
even his first pamphlet in abuse and pitiless excoria- 
tion, and held the unhappy Professor up to the derision 
of Europe so effectively that it is said he died of mor- 
tification. Milton’s controversial works show his 
wonderful vigor and richness of mind, but they are 
filled with intolerable bitterness, and marred by a use 
of personalities utterly unknown in the most unprin- 
cipled discussions of to-day. 

In 1660 Charles II. entered London, and Milton was 
concealed in the house of a friend until the Act of In- 
demnity; and now, although 

“On evil days though falien, and evil tongues; 


In darkness, and with dangers compassed round, 
And solitude ;” 
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the noblest years of the poet's life began. He had lost 
his fortune, his name and fame were under a political 
and social ban, and since 1654 he had been totally 
plind; but as the noise of controversy died away the 
yisions of his youth returned, and in 1667 ‘ Paradise 
Lost, a Poem, written in Ten Books, by John Milton,” 
was published. The first edition brought the poet ex- 
actly £10, and at first the poem won him no general 
reputation, although it gained the approval of a select 
audience. In fact, Milton was neither fashionable nor 
popular until Addison published his pleasant but very 
inadequate discussion of Paradise Lost in the ‘ Spec- 
Milton closed his poetical work with 
>and on the 8th day of Novem- 


tator” in 1712. 
«“ Sampson Agonistes,” 
per, 1674, he died. 
This career, rich alike in action and thought, Mr. 
Brooke has sketched with rare fidelity, sympathy and 
clearness. He has mastered the secrets of Milton’s 
character and genius, and, with perfect candor in deal- 
ing with his faults, has set this noble figure on the 
canvas of his age with a skill that shows how the 
age touched the man and the man shaped the age. 
Wordsworth’s eloquent sonnet, which prays for the 
return of this lofty nature to an age that needs such 
heroism, finds a partial realization in this just and 
peautiful delineation of one 
- * whose soul was like a star and dwelt apart.” 


THE SUMNER COLLECTION IN HARVARD 
CULLEGE LIBRARY. 

Bibliographical Contributions, Edited by Justin Winsor, 
(No. 6. Cambridge: University Press.) The annotated 
list of curious books and manuscripts, from the collection 
bequeathed by the late Charles Sumner to the library of 
Harvard College, has been reprinted from the ‘ Library 
Bulletin,” Nos. 7 to 12, in a pamphlet of twenty-eight 
pages. We find in it a good deal to interest. Mr. Sumner 
was an amateur rather than a connoisseur in literary rari- 
ties; still he had the good fortune to gather a good many 
valuable specimens, a few of them unique; and in a glance 
over the lot here selected for special notice one’s eye often 
pauses upon *some remarkable title or accompanying 
bibliographical note of importance which it will please our 
readers to hear of. These we now proceed to enumerate 
in the briefest possible terms : 

Louis XIV.’s copy of Allacci’s De Libris Ecclesiasticis 
Grecorvm (Paris: 1645), bound in rich old red morocco, and 
the same monarch’s copy of ‘ Orlando Furioso” (Venice: 
1566).——A presentation copy to Prince Talleyrand from 
the author of Badia’s Voyages d’ Ali Bey en Afrique, etc. 
(Paris: 1814.).——A copy of Beccaria’s Dei Delitti E Delle 
»ne (Harlem and Paris: 1766), presented to Mr, Sumner 
by Sidney Smith, and bearing his autograph.——A Bible 
(Cambridge: 1637) that belonged to John Bunyan, having 
his autograph on the title-page of the New Testament. It 
is bound in very old calf, with brass corners, and some 
pages are missing.——A copy of the fourth of the seven 
genuine Elzevir editions of the Greek New Testament 
(Amstelodami: 1656) bearing Racine’s autograph on the 
title-page and on the last leaf.——A copy of Lord Brough- 
am’s novel, “‘ Albert Lunel” (London: 1844), which was 
suppressed on the eve of publication, and of which it is 
said that only five copies escapei destruction.—Two de- 
votional office-books (Paris: 1748, 1703) which belonged to 
Louis, Duke of Orleans, and Mademoiselle d’ Orleans, and 
bear their insignia on the covers. ——A copy of Chambure’s 
Napoléon et Ses Contemporains (Paris: 1824) containing a 
Rapport du Ministére de la Guerre (1808), annotated by the 
Emperor, and inserted opposite the portrait, and the addi- 
tional somewhat incongruous embellishment of pieces of 
wall-paper taken from his bed-chamber at St. Helena.—— 
Buckle’s copy of Cicero (Glasgow: 1749); Thomas Gray’s 
Claudianus (Amsterdam: 1639); Rubens’s Goutiére (Paris: 
1615); Dr. Parr’s ‘‘Life of Hobbes” (London: 1681); Evelyn’s 
“Lucretius” (London: 1613); Ben Jonson’s Coccio’s ‘* Nobil- 
ta” (Venice: 1544); Robert Cecil’s Plutarch (Paris: 1574); 
Madame de Pompadour's Cicero’s ‘‘ Atticus’ (Paris; 1901), 
Pope’s Puckle’s ‘‘ The Club” (London: 1713); Wordsworth’s 
Welwood’s ‘‘ Memoirs ’’ (London: 1718); and John Adams’s 
“Federalist,” each volume containing the autograph of 
its former illustrious owner.——An interleaved copy of 
“Constantius’’ which was used by John Dryden as his 
exercise book when at Westminster School. ‘‘ His name 
is scribbled several times on the first fly-leaf, and the book 
is interlined throughout with Latin translations of the 
Greek.”—An elegantly-bound copy of Erasmus’s para- 
phrase of “ Luke’s Gospel’’ (Basle: 1703), whose margins 
contain twenty-seven original pen-and-ink illustrations by 
Holbein, duly certified. In binding, the book was trimmed 
with careless closeness.——Melancthon’s copy of a work 
by Gellius (Venice: 1515), the inside of the cover and the 
first three front fly-leaves of which are filled with his auto- 
graph notes, with other autograph memoranda.—A unique 
copy of * Petrarch,” editio princeps, with numerous notes 
in the autograph of the celebrated Lorenzo di Medici, in- 
cluding his signature.——Milton’s copy of “‘ Pindar,” tre 
margins throughout bearing his manuscript notes in Latin 
and Greek. At the end is a manuscript index of authors 
cited, also in his autograph. Dr. Johnson’s copy of 
“Plautus” (London: 1578), which formerly belonged to Isaac 
Casaubon and his son, with marginal annotations probably 
in the autograph of the latter——A folio size of the first edi- 
tion (1738) of Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man,” with the author’s cor- 
rections in manuscript, afterward embodied, for the most 
part in the edition of 1735,—A collection of rare and curi- 
ous things about Pope, evidently made by Horace Walpole, 
containing his book-plate and a list of contents.in his hand- 





writing, and including portraits, caricatures, prints, and 
the extremely rare plan of Pope’s garden and grotto. 

Mr. Sumner was fond of autographs, and made a large 
collection, which are preserved in some twenty volumes of 
different sizes. Many of the autographs are only signa- 
tures. Two of the volumes once belonged respectively to 
Camillus Cardoyn, a Neapolitan workman, who lived in 
Geneva from 1608 to 1640, and to John Esaias Sommer, a 
Gothan of the seventeenth century. 

Of manuscripts, illuminated and plain, he had some fine 
specimens. The catalogue describes particularly ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on the Conduct of the Ministry,” by Burke, revised 
by the author, with added letters; a translation of some 
of Gessner’s ‘‘ Idyls,” by Turgot, Minister of Louis XVI. ; 
a volume of notes on Seneca, by Grotius; musical com- 
positions, by Bellini, Haydn, and Rosseau, and a number 
of early MSS., missals, etc., on vellum, many of them 
beautifully decorated. 





THE MONTHLIES. 

The Atlantic Monthly for September presents a very 
readable array of titles in its table of contents, and several 
names which we do not remember to have seen before on 
its familiar cover. ‘‘Czsar’s Art of War and Writing” 
has the place of honor, and deserves it. A more vigorous 
and effective piece of writing of its kind we have not seen 
for a long time. Phoebe Yates Pember draws an odd 
character, in a very fresh and original style, under the 
title of ‘“‘Miss Magdelena Peanuts.’’ The scene at the 
supposititious death-bed, with the Protestant sects and the 
omnipresent Romanist all contending for the last minis- 
trations, is very entertaining, and the prosaic dénouement 
is a capital finish of a very clever sketch. Richard Grant 
White furnishes an excellent article on ‘‘ Nobility and 
Gentry,” and conveys much-needed information in a very 
felicitous way. W. H. Bishop writes about ‘‘ Story-paper 
Literature,” and Julius H. Ward contributes “‘ A Tenny- 
sonian Retrospect.” Wilson Flagg betrays his rare famil- 
iarity with Nature in ‘‘Songs and Eccentricities of Birds.” 
There are poems by Miss L. W. Backus, Edgar Fawcett, 
Ernest Dale Owen, Sallie M. B. Piatt, and Christopher P. 
Cranch. 

Sunday Afternoon makes its last appearance under its 
well-known name. Hereafter it will bear the title of 
‘““Good Company.’’ There is no announcement of any 
change in its management. The present number is very 
readable and, in the main, helpful. Rose Cook Terry con- 
tributes a story, with an excellent moral, under the sug- 
gestive title of “‘ Criss-Cross;” ‘‘ Latimer as a Social Re- 
former ’’ receives ample justice from Olive Thanet ; E. B. 
Sanford describes ‘‘A Bit of New England” in a very 
pleasant way, and the “‘ Charities of a Summer” are re- 
counted by William H. Rideing, who is doing some excel- 
lent work in our magazines. Mr. Eliot McCormick follows 
up his fermer article entitled ‘‘Our Debt to Sorcates” 
with an examination into the nature of ‘“‘The Hebrew 
Hereafter,” and shows that the Hebrew conception of im- 
mortality was vague and shadowy until clarified by the 
well-defined Greek ideas on the subject. Among other 
contributors are A. C. Gordon, Josephine R. Baker, James 
M. Whiton, Barton Grey, and Elizabeth W. Denison. 

Harper’s for September opens with the second of Mr. 
Benjamin’s entertaining papers upon American art, in the 
illustrations accompanying which the printing-ink scarcely 
does justice to the engraver’s work. A picturesque article 
on ‘*‘ Newport Society in the Last Century”’ is by Mrs. Lizzie 
W. Champney. There are other illustrated papers upon 
‘*Gold Mining in Georgia,” ‘‘ The King Collection of En- 
graved Gems,” and “‘The Navesink Highlands.” ‘ The 
Last Revel in Printz Hall,” with illustrations, is a ghost 
story, so similar in its frame, arch and construction toa 
hundred other ghost stories that we have read as not to 
call for special remark. The serials progress at a not very 
rapid rate, ‘‘ White Wings’ developing even more of Black’s 
peculiar mannerisms than its predecessor, ‘Macleod of 
Dare.” 

It ‘s odd how frequently the magazines strike upon the 
same or kindred topics for their illustrated articles, the 
article in ‘‘ Harper’s” on “ Navesink” being supplemented 
by one in Scribner’s on “Sandy Hook,” the text being by 
George Houghton, and the illustrations by Church. ‘The 
University at Rome” is an instructive article by Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen, and ‘‘ the Art Schools of Philadelphia” a 
carefully prepared paper by Wm. C. Brownell. Our con- 
tributor, Miss DeVere, has a striking poem; there is an odd 
but effective story by a new literary copartnership, J. 
Brander Matthews and H. C. Bunner; Mr. Wm. C. 
Bonaparte Wyse contributes a sonnet on the death of his 
cousin, the late Prince Imperial; and Mrs. Burnett’s story 
seems to be approaching a conclusion. What that conclu- 
ston is to be, can hardly as yet be safely predicted. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for September opens with a sec- 
ond illustrated paper on ‘‘Catskill and the Catskill Re- 
gion,” which presents some excellent views of that charm- 
ing country. Felix L. Oswald contributes the third of his 
‘‘Summerland Sketches,” taking as the subject for the 
present paper ‘‘The Lake Region of Jalisco.’’ Marriott 
Pym has some interesting things to say about ‘‘ Woman's 
Position in Germany,” and L. Lejeune gives an entertain- 
ing sketch of a French watering place under the title of 
“Trouville.” ‘‘ An Ascent of the Matterhorn,” by Charles 
P. Howard, gains additional interest from the late melan- 
choly incident which the newspapers have associated with 
it. There are some good stories, and the ‘‘ Monthly Gos- 
sip’ is, as usual, well written and very interesting. 


Four Lectures on Some Epochs of Early Church History, 
by Charles Merivale, D.D., Dean of Ely. (A. D. F. Ran- 


dolph & Co.) These lectures were not written for publica- 





tion, but were delivered in Ely Cathedral and were intended 





to serve a local purpose. The audience was expected to be 
certain clergymen and candidates for orders and any of 
the laity that might have leisure to attend. The excel- 
lence of the performance secured a wide attention to these 
lectures; and, though they were delivered at first by the 
request of the Bishop, they are published in answer to the 
interest of a wider ‘circle of hearers” than the author 
“anticipated.” ‘The Union of the Church and State” has 
for its central figure St. Ambrose; St. Augustine is the sub- 
ject of the second lecture; ‘The Rise of the Papacy and 
Leo the Great,’’ are discussed in the third, and “St. 
Gregory and the Early Missions of the Church”’ is the 
subject of the last of the series. It is observable that the 
first lecture confers upon Ambrose the honor of being the 
instrument that effected the union of State and Church, 
and not Constantine, to whom history, with increasing 
consistency, attributes motives more becoming a Cesar 
than a saint. The Dean of Ely has well chosen the themes 
of his lectures; especially in occupying the second with the 
theological achievements of St. Augustine, which give to 
Northern Africa an interest equal to that produced by St. 
Ambrose in the empire by his contemporaneous ecclesi- 
astical triumphs. 

The Round Trip. By John Codman. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) The round trip in question is that from 
New York to Panama, then through California, Oregon, 
Nevada, Utah, Idaho and Colorado. We cannot see that the 
book has any especial raison d’étre aside from the natural 
desire that every literary traveler has to record his impres- 
sions, a desire which has given us many delightful books 
that would never otherwise have seen the light. The 
‘*Round Trip” seems to answer the tests of popularity. 
The author has the indispensable faculty of seizing upon 
the interesting incidents of his journey and presenting 
them in such a way that they are attractive to every 
reader. Many of the characteristic features of life on the 
Pacific Slope are touched with no sparing hand, and his 
consideration of the Chinese question shows thoughtful 
observation of the phases of that perplexing problem. 
His general conclusion is, that the denunciation of the 
Chinese is the outgrowth of political and commercial ani- 
mosity, which would disappear if the boon of suffrage 
were granted. Whether the Chinese would accept the 
boon, if it were offered, he has, of course, no means of 
knowing. Nor does he express an opinion on this point. 
The book is the narrative of a wide-awake observant man, 
and is, upon the whole, the most important contribution 
to the descriptive literature of the Pacific Coast that has 
been published in several years. 


The Rifle Club and Range. By A. H. Weston. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) To all riflemen, and especially 
to those who are not within easy reach of the great cities 
near which complete facilities for target-shooting have 
been established, this little work must prove most accept- 
able. It covers everything that it is necessary for a 
modern rifleman to know, and bears interior evidences of 
careful preparation. Near the end of the book is a list of 
rifle-clubs already existing in the United States, which 
the author claims is the most complete that has as yet 
been published. There are also several illustrations of the 
principal prizes, with numerous diagrams of targets, 
ranges, equipments, and all the paraphernalia that have 
come into existence with this popular recreation. It is, 
perhaps, not out of place tosay here that marksmanship 
necessitates a life of abstinence from all nerve-exciting 
foods and drinks, and may, therefore, be said to have 
a direct influence upon the life of those who are its vota- 
ries. As a recreation and pastime, rifle-shooting has its 
enemies, who see in it nothing but a waste of time and 
money ; but certain it is that many a man would be better 
in various ways if he could be brought to feel an interest 
in something that would tend to calm and steady his 
nerves and brain in these hurrying and distracting times. 


Daniel Quorm and his Religious Notions. By the Rev. 
Mark Guy Pearse. (The Methodist Book Concern.) The 
‘* Notions” of Daniel Quorm are quaintly religious and in 
quite a good degree suggestive. They are expressed in 
the provincial dialect of the Cornwall miners, and abound 
in illustrations drawn from the every-day life of the 
people among whom “ Daniel” lived. For our own taste, 
there is a trifle too much of the sensuous in the religion 
here expressed, and some of the ‘‘ Notions’’ are too no- 
tional. Many people will find a “ portion of meat” in such 
records, however, and will not be offensively impressed by 
the air of familiarity with the Infinite God and His ways 
of Providence and Grace. 

Heroes of the Mission Field (T. Whittaker) is one of a 
series of twelve school essays by the Right Rev. W. Parken- 
bam Walsh, D.D., Bishop of Ossory. The design is to trace 
the current of missionary enthusiasm from its fountain- 
head in the Apostolic Age down to the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. To do this in a twelvemo volume of two 
hundred and fifty pages requires the greatest possible com- 
pression of the voluminous material at hand. The work 
is therefore sketchy, and not comparable in style with the 
lectures just noticed ; still for younger readers we commend 
this review by the Irish Bishop of the heroic field of mis- 
sionary labor. The book is from English plates. 


Six years before the death of Schorarly, the last of Bishop 
Walsh’s missionary heroes, there was born in New England 
(1792) Jonas King, destined to be pre-eminent among the 
first of the American missionaries of Syria and Greece. 
From the twenty-four MSS. volumes of his journal, the 
American Tract Society publish a sketch of his life. In- 
terest is provoked not only by his work but by the man 
himself, and in the records of his early life and struggle 
for education, as well as in the recital of the trials and 
triumphs of his missionary life both in Jerusalem, where 





he labored, and in Athens, where he died. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly _ 
vising us of any omission im this respect. Ac 
companuing memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases. | 

D. APPLETON & CO. 
Jackson, G. A.—The Apostolic Fathers. 
Theuriet, A.—Young Maugars 
Spencer. Herbert— Data of Ethics. 

A. 8. BARNES & Co. 
Gintitene. : £.—The Country and the Gov- 


ernme 
Monteith, » * — Fopelar Science. 
. R. BARNES, ST. LOUIS. 
Conant, A. i Footprints of Perished Races.. 
M. BRADLEY & Co. 
Moore, Nina -Kindergarten Drawing 
H. T. CORNELL. 
Fowler, J. ¥.—The Piling of Tophet 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
Melusine—Molly O’Brien 
LEE & SHEPARD. 
Greylock, G. -Taghconic 
E, LONGLEY, CINCINNATI. 
Langley. E.—Eclectic Phonography............. 
MACMILLAN & Co. 
W. A. Wright—Coriolanus. 
Geo. MUNRO. 
Lever, C.— A Day’s Rid 
Thomas, a.—’ ees for High Stakes. .. ...... 
G. P, PUTNAM’S “ONS. 
Anon.—A Man’'sa Man for Ali That 
Bascom, Juo. science of Duty 
Calthorp, 8. R.—Rights of the Body 
Dowd, J. L.— Wayside Leaves. 
Kingsley, Chas.—The Two Breaths 
W. Woop & Co. 
Buck, A. H.—Hygiene & Public Health 


MAGAZINES.—Arthur’s, Littell’s Living Age, N. 
A. Keview, Nat'l Repository, Phonetic Educator, 
Phrenological Journal, Wide Awake, Aqua Pura, 
Am. Misrionary, Home Miss’y, Ladies’ Review. 
Miss’y Herald. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—The original autographic will of Han- 
del, the great composer, was lately sold in 
London for £53, 

—Mr. Howells has been summering in 
Martha’s Vineyard—sighting, perhaps, a 

ew ** Lady of the Aroostook.’ 

—Mr. Emerson has been lecturiug at Con- 
cord on “ Memory,” in which faculty he is 
just now growing rather sorrowfully de- 
fective. 

—A history of the Abbott Academy, An- 
dover, Mass., has been written by the Misses 
McKern, and will soon be published by W. 
F. Draper. 

—Mark Twain’s new book will deal 
largely with Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy. It is almost finished and will be 
illustrated. 

—President Grévy, of the French Assem 
bly, has been appointed to an important 
place upon the [nternational Literary 
Association. 

—A Russian journal, which ought, per- 


haps. to know, says that Vera Sassaulitch is | 


in London aiding in the editing of a revolu- 
tionary paper. 

—Appletons have added ‘“ Peg Woffing- | 
ton” to the Handy Volume Series. We 





—Moses King, whose various handbooks 
to American cities are meeting with a good 
degree of success, is still a Harvard colle- 
gian, whose circumstances require him to 
resort to various expedients to defray the 
cost of his education. He is an enterprising 
fellow and will make his way in the world. 

—Clement Duvernois, the Paris journal- 
ist, who died the other day, made his fame 
in Algiers, and wrote, as the French say, 
‘with both hands,” so vivid and strong 
was his style. His letters from Mexico are 
believed to have much to do with inducing 
Napoleon [II. to embark on the Maximilian 
enterprise. 

—Mudie’s Select Library is one of the in- 
stitutions of London. He makes up boxes 
and parcels of new and choice books, and 
sends them daily upon order to families and 
book-clubs in all parts of the country. A 
monthly circular is published for informa- 
tion of readers, and a large number of 
copies of many of the more important 
works is invariably required. But this is 
not a free library, as the Boston Public Li- 
brary is, which affords almost equal public 


60 | advantages without money and without 


price. 

—Some criticism was occasioned in cer- 
tain quarters when, lately, a popular 
preacher gave a series of Sunday lectures 
on Shakespeare. But here is an English 
preacher, Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, publish- 
ing a volume of six “sermons” on Dante. 
What will our censors say to that? The 
sermons, or lectures, were delivered at Little 
Portland Street Chapel, London (where the 
late Rev. James Martineau ministered) in 
1878, and repeated at Croyden. No texts 
are printed, if texts were taken ; but the 
discourses are serious and earnest, as befits 
the subject. 

—A recent English essay on the ‘‘ Rain- 
falls, Water Supply and Drainage of Lin- 
colnshire,’”’ makes an important practical 
suggestion with respect to water-sup- 
ply in villages—namely, to utilize the 
collecting area of the roofs of the village 
church and schoolhouse. An ordipary vil- 
lage church, it is estimated, covers about 
7.000 square feet, and the school at least 
1,000 more, and, with a given rain-fall, those 
two surfaces would yield 90,000 gallons of 
water a year, or about 250 a day. Miss 
Burdett Coutts built a tank in a Wiltshire 
village to collect water for the people from 
this source, and it was of the greatest possi- 
ble public benefit. 

—An important work on “ Marriage and 
Manners in France,” by M. Louis Legrand, 
corrects some misapprehensions as respects 
the French being a marrying people. He 
shows the relative rank of European coun- 
tries in the number of marriages for each 
| thousand of the population to be: Hungary, 


should like to see all Charles Reade’s | Russia, Germany, Austria, France, Eng- 


stories in this very convenient edition. 
—A statue of M. Thiers has been unveiled | 


land, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, 
Norway, Belgium, Scotland, Sweden, 


at Nancy, to the tune uf a speech of M. | Greece, Roumania, Ireland—Hungary hav- 


Simon, who is now one of the most carefully 
observed of French literary statesmen. 

—Mr. Roswell- Smith, of *‘Scribner’s 
Monthly,” has been staying at Ems, and | 
had the honor of receiving the Emperor of 
Germany in his apartments the other day. 

—The grandson of the poet Burns, who 
lately died in a Scottish hospital, was, cu- 
riously enough, married to a Mary Camp- 
bell, the very name of his grandfather's 
“ Highland Mary.”’ 

—Dr. Wm. H. Russell, the famous war cor- 
respondent, is said to have received $15,000 
as a “retainer” from the London “ Tele- 
graph,” before setting out for the Cape of 
Good Hope in the service of that paper. 

—Mr. Edward L. Pierse, Sumner’s biog- 
rapher, has been collecting additional ma- 
terial in Europe, mostly in the shape of 
letters, for the continuation of his work, of 
which two volumes have nov been pub- 
lished. 

—Among the manuscripts recently added 
to the British Museum are an autograph 
sermon by Matthew Henry, some autograph 
poems by Lord Byron, and the last letter of 
Charles Dickens to his friend Charles Kent, 
Esq., dated June 8, 1870. 

—Mr. George Rose, better known as ‘‘Ar- 
thur Sketchley,” has gone to the Cape of 
Good Hope, Australia, and New Zealand, 
with the purpose of writing a two-volume 
narrative of his travels, to be published un- 
der the title of ‘‘Out and Home.” 

—An English Jesuit, Father Foley, bas 
been writing a history of bis order in Eng- 
land, the fifth and concluding volume of 
which has just been published. The work 
contains a great deal of interesting infor- 
mation about old convents, houses and fam- 
ilies, 3 





ing the largest proportion, and Ireland the 
lowest, while France ranks tifth and Eng- 
| land is below it. The other notion which 
|his investigation overthrows is that the 


| proportion of marriages to population is 


diminishing. During the first half of the 
century the average annual proportion of 
marriages to population was 1 to 127, now 
it is 1 to 124. 

—The late George Ticknor bequeathed to 
the Boston Public Library his valuable col- 
lection of Spanish and Portuguese literature, 
comprising nearly 4,000 volumes, accom- 
panying it with a small fund for the purpose 
of adding to the collection. With this fund 
some 1,400 volumes have been purchased 
since Mr. Ticknor’s death, and a catalogue 
of the whole has now been published, pre- 
pared by Mr. J. L. Whitney. This cata- 
logue embraces also the titles of Spanish 
and Portuguese books in the general library, 
and makes a volume of between 400 and 500 
pages. The titles are supplemented with 
copious bibliographical notes, which furnish 
an immense amount of information re- 
specting authors, editions, and other points 
of detail; and the catalogue is undoubtedly 
the largest and richest bibhography of its 
subject which has ever been made. The 
classification of its contents is a matter of 
interest: periodicals and translations, 195 
vols. ; history and geography, 787; Calderon, 
Lope de Vega, and miscellaneous, 421; mis- 
cellaneous poems and poetry, 1,211; drama 
and miscellaneous, 487; bibliography and 
literary history, 317; Portuguese literature, 
330; biography, heraldry, etc., 170; arts and 
sciences, 114; law, politics, etc., 141; lan- 
guage, education, etc., 204 ; translations, 
200 ; America, 276; theology and ecclesias- 
tical history, 874; MSS., 33. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


PRICR 75 CENTS. 








CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 
THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF GERMANY. 
rofessor von Schulte, i 
P By Henry Cromp 
VINE: wORACE "BUSH- 
.D. By the Rev. G. 8. D 
HE CLASSICAL CONTROVERSY : ITs 
PRESEN T ASPECT. Professor Buin. 
INDIAN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. By Professcr 
Monier Williams. Part IIL. 
Lian a — + OF EDUCATION IN ENG. 
4 s 


8 Pee 
CONSPIRACTES IN it itsst a, By m= Bliod. Il. 
vOTEM. we avioes THE LICENSING 
sy M. Alexander Balto pur. 
CON TuMPORAIY LIFE AND TH( UGHT LN 
FRANCE. By Gabriel Monoa. 
CONTEMPORARY BOOKS. 


The International News Company, 
Formerly the Wilmer & Rogers News Company, 
31 Beekman street, New York. 





“In no other pee can the ladies find such 
ap abundance of useful and practical infurmation 
concerving fashions, or their wants eo complete y 
and satisfactorily supplied, as in this excellent 
magazine.”—Evrening Matl, Alieghany City, Pa. 


“We cannot see how any — can do without 
it.”"— Bellefonte (Pa.) Republica 


THE DOMESTIC MONTHLY 


A POPULAR PERIODICAL DEVOTED TO THE 
HIGHEST INTERESTS OF 


FASHION, LITERATURE AND ART, 


Handsomely Illustrated, Ably Edited. 
REFINED AND PRACTICAL. 


A refined and reliable informant concerning the 
Fashions, containing in each i‘sue a full account 
of everything new, interesting, aud usefal in 
the Fashion World. it is special, y adapted to sup- 
ply the needs and wants of ladies, as well as every 
requisite for practical guidance and instruction in 
all matters pert»ining to dress. The Latest Styles 
for Ladies’ ard Children’s Costumes and Garments 
are always to be found in it; and its handsome 
Colored Plates give accurate representations of 
the latest and most stylish of prevailing Costumes. 
its constant aim is to teach a correct taste. and to 
promote neatness and economy in matters of 
dress. 

Each issue contains a descriptive article, anda 
large number of New Designs for Fancy and Art 
Needle-work. 


The Literary Department. 


Asa Literary Magazine. the DOMESTIC 
MONTHLY finds its piace in the front rank of 
first-class magazines, Serials, Sketches, Poems, 
Eesuays on Social and Current Topics, Travels. Art 
and Literary Reviews etc.,by the best writers, 
have each « place in its pages,and no effort is 
spared to furnish an abundance of choice and in- 
structive reading to its readers, 


Cheapest Good Magazine Published. 


$1.50 per year; single copy, 15 cents, 
postage free to any part of the United States. 
Subscription can commence at any time. 


t#” A Premium of One Dollar in the cele- 
brated ** Domestic” Paper Fashions is given 
to every subscriber. The premium:patterns are 
selected by the subscriber, and may be ordered at 
any time during the year. 

Agents Wonted, 

Address BLAKE & CO., 

S49 Broadway, New York. 





Unexampled d Opportunity! 
A SUBSCRIPTION TO 


“THE DELINEATOR,.” 


The Most Trustworthy Fashion Monthly 
in the World! 
Enlarged and Im and a P i 
50 cts worth of “BUT ERIC ‘K '& Co. s 
PAPER PATTERNS, can be secured by send- 
ing One Dettes, with the name snd address of 
the Subscriber, t 
E. BUTTERICK «& CO., 
555 Broadway, New York City. 
This Magazine is an exheustive cimpendtum of 
Fashion, teeming with accurate Illustrations and 
carefully prepared intelligence on ajl matter per- 
taining to Dress. It aids economy in the House- 
hold, and keeps the Dressmaker, Mi!liner, and Drs- 
goods Dealer informed of ali the coming Modes. 


Sample Copy, 15 Cents. 





True Economy in the purchase of a Diction- 
ary, is to get the BEST, the STANDARD. 


Send Une Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


WEBSTER 


Contains 14,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures: 
Abbreviati.os,Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 
etc., from the Greek, Latin and Modern 
Languages Moreceo Tucks, Gilt edges. 
For sale by dealers foneraly, or by mail, 
on receipt of $1.0 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
PUBLISHERS WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 
w 
NATU RE, A Weerly Ulustrated age 4 ai" 


been 
creased in size, and will be found of increasing 
raiue to al! interested in Sci tar annum. 
Jena 15 ots. f ov gatapie copy. ‘som! an & Co.. 9 
Bond +t. New 











for Sunday School and Family Libra- 
iid for . 
Children. e 


. 


FREE OF CHARGE, 


The Publishers of 


Ehrich’s Fashion Quarterly 


sents BPYAR itn oa 
0 0 s 
ABHION MAGAZINE to any address ITE 


FRE E 


on receipt of a three cent remy OF postage. 
THE FASHION QUARTERLY occupies an 
bie MANUAL OF ® as the best and only relia 
bi F SHOPPING published in 
the Vanes fee 


8 AN ‘A BSOLUTEL Y suet WORTHY 
at TU STYLES AND FASHIO 
8 ILLUSTRATIONS ARE OF ‘Tae HIGH - 
Esto IRDER. 
TS QUOTATIONS OF RETAIL PRICES ARE 
PULL, ND THOROUGHLY RELIABL 
T IS THE FRIEND TO ECONOMY IN EVERY 
HOURE HOLD. 
NO LADY CAN AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT IT. 


Read What the Press Say About it. 


“ For ladies of limited incomes this periodical is 
invaluable.’ *—Seribner 8 Monthly. 

** Those who see it for the first time will! be aston- 
ished both at the amount of information it con- 
taina, =~ the —- with which it 1s arranged.” 


™ * Contains uch ‘good 
or’ 

“ Affords a means of selecting goods from a large 
New York stock at New York prices.”—Toledo 


literary matter.’’—New 


Blade. 

“ Enables ladies te compare charges of their local 
storekeepers with those of a iarge New York es- 
tablishment.”’—New Oricans a Se 


THE SUBSCRIPTION | PRICE 18 ONLY 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


IN NO OTHER WAY CAN 8O MUCH MONEY 
BK MADE, WIi:H 80 LITTLE TROUBLE, AS 
BY CANVASSING FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 

FASHION QUARTERLY. 
END YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS, AND A 
pREMIUM List WILL BE RELURNKED YOU 


ADDRESS 
EHRICH & CO., 
Nos. 287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. . 


THE TEMPLE!! 
THE TEMPLE IS FOR SINGING CLASSES 
THE TEMPLE IS FOR CONVENTIONS. 
THE TEMPLE IS FOR CHOIRS. 


$9.00 per dozen. Single copy, $1.00. 


At this season, when music teachers, choir 
leaders, &c., are quietly making up their 
minds as to the best books for use during the 
coming musical season, it isa pleasure to in- 
troduce to their notice so fresb, good and use- 
ful a book as this one _ W. O. PERKINS, who 
now, by the act ot Hamilton Coll- ge. takes on 
the well-deserved title of Musical Doctor. 
From the @legant titie to the last page the 
space is most acceptably fill 

The Elementary Course is ample in quantity 
and has numerous new tunes for practice, 
which practice, indeed, may extend over the 
whole book. 

Abundance of good Sacred Music, in the 
form of Metrical Tunes and Anthems, fills a 
large proportion of the book, and renders it a 
g00d Collection of Church Music. 

The numerous Glees and Harmonized songs 
add to the attraction. and make this an excel- 
yn work for Musical Societies and Conven- 

ons. 


Specimen eopies mailed, post-free, for $1.00. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston 


©. H. DITSON & CO.. 
843 Rroadway, N.Y 


For All Simeine People | 
THE SOVEREIGN. 


By H. R, PALMER. 
192 Large Pages, in Superior Style. 





The Sovereign Excels 


In New Material. 
In thoreugh and 
practical treatises. 


In Beautiful Songs 
for all occasiens. 


For Musical 
Societies, 
For Singing Classes 
and Inustruction,.... 
For Recreation,...... 


Sent by Mail on rec-ipt of 75 cents. 
$7.50 per dozen, by Express. 
2 Specimen Pages sent free to all applicants. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers. 


76 E. Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORKA. CHICAGO. 





A'A f for TOW WEA Tranelation. Legouve’s 
mancliped,.wite Boraniaand Motes, si penes 

an notes. pages 
pn Cloth, 150. Foden -REM-ON & HAF- 
FING Philadeiphia, Publisher. 


BANKRUPT SALE i: Unerampiea iar- 
fine Embossed Pic- 





b sale. 
50. beautiful piotures, with catalogue, 150. 1 
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Aveust 27, 1879. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








MERICAN & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
A AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
supplies Colleges, Schvols and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Prineipals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Famites going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be prompuy suited with superior 
‘putors or Governesses. Call on or address Mise M. 


Beara FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Oldest of the first-class Colleges for Women. 
Holds a high rank for giving a thorough, solid and 
elegant culture in all departments. Sufficiently 
endowed to afford its superior advantages at very 
low charges. Next session opens Sept. 10th. Send 
for catalogues to Miss M. A. Bronson, or address 
Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.O., President. 





J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 





I EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high. promotly provided for Families, Schools, 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin matied for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have ‘*Appli- 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Becretary, 
30 Kast ith St., near University Pl., N. ¥ 





IVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
( ING at the Rennsselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy N. Y. The vldest engineering 
schovl in America, Next term begins Sept. 18. 
The Register for 1879 contains a list of the gradu- 
ates for the pust 54 years, with their positions; 
also, course of stady, requirements, expenses, etc. 
Adoress WM. H. YOUNG, Treas. 





, MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 
Misses Green) will reopen their English and 
French BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for 
Young Ladies on TUESDAY, SEPT. 30, at No.1 
Sthav. This schoul, established in 1816, continues 
the careful training and thorough instruction in 
every dep» rtment for which it has hitherto been 
so favorably kn own. 

TATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
AND ORATC 


1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
course to Blocution. Course in Oratory. For 

lic Speakers, Readers. Teachers, and the oneenl a 
dent of higher Froglish. Particular attention to 
Conversational Oulture. Specialists in all the de- 
partments. Fatl term opens Sept. 20h. §#™ 70- 
page ¢ —— , on apolication. 

» W. SHOEMAK KR. A! M.. I Pras’t. 


| R. c B. WARING’S 
MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOL, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Special attention to little boys and those who 
are large and i backward. Prices as before the war war. 
(00K's: COLLEGIATE INSTITU TE, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

For young ladies, reopens sept. If, 1879. 

GEO. W. COOK, Ph. D., Principal, 


au aL EY SEMINARY, 
Fukon, Oswego Co., N.Y. 
This first-class Boarding--chool for both sexes 
begios 2d sept. 
KEV. JAMES GILMOUR, Principal. 





prenam UNIVERSITY, 
Le Roy, Genessee Ce., N. Y. 

Kor Lacies.—torty fifth year opens Sept. 11, 1879. 
Fuil College Curriculum, Classical and Literary 
Courses. Schou! of Music, adopting German and 
Conservatory Improvements. College of Fine 
Arts, pursuing the best methods of the Ruropean 
Schools of Art. Best educational advantages. 
Lowest term:. For Catalogues address 

H. J. SCHMITZ, Treas. 








TASRSAR COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

For the Liberal Education of Women. Examina- 
tions fur entrance, Sept. 17. Charges $400 « year. 
Catalogues sent on application to 

W. lL. DEAN, Registrar. 


I OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Norwich, N. Y. 

Mrs. Hyde #il! open a Home School for Girls in 
Norwich, N. Y.,on Tuesday, Septemper 9th, 1879. 
For turt er information, address 

MRS. J. G. HYDK, Norwich, N. Y. 


QUBURBAN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

h JADIES, 

Boston Ave. & 167th St., New York City. 
Beautiful situation. Thorough instruction. 

Ceunt y life and city privileges combined. 
Address Rev. EDWIN JOHNSON, 











‘ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
J FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful- 
ness. Careful personal attention, home comforts, 
and thorough teaching. Pupils fitted for the 
Harvard Examinations, or any c!ass in College. 

REV. ALFRED C. ROE. 





P OUGHKEEPSIE FEMALE ACADEMY 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Rev. D. G. WRIGHT, D,D., Rector. 

The facilities for a thorough and finished educa- 
tion are second to none. while no effort is spared 
to make this School a Refined, Christium and Happy 
Home for Pupiis. For Circulars, containing terms 
references, etc., please address the 

RECTOR, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


HovenTen SEMINARY, 
Clinton, N.Y. 

This Schoo! has two Departments, Collegiate 
and Academic. Its Nineteenth Year will com- 
mence Sept. lith. For Catalogues, Terms. etc. 
apply to J.C. GALLUP, Principal. 











UNION HALL SEMINARY, 
Jamaica, L. 1. 

Boarding and Day-School for Young Ladies and 
Children. Thorough instruction in every depart- 
ment. Terms moderate. Reopens Sept. 16th. Ad. 
dress Miss A. P. TOWNSEND, Principal. 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
$300. Good style, good work, good fare. Ke-opens 
September 11. A school of the highest grade, with 
Charges reduced to the lowest practical Jimit. 
OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal. 


M®*- PIATT’S SCHOOL, 
Utica, N. Y¥. 
The next school year will begin Wednesday, 
September Il7th. Prompt attendance is expected. 
jaa MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Address Rev. F. J. JACKSON, Principal. 








( SSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Sing Sing, N.Y. 

will reopen Sept. I7th. Healthy and delightful 

location, splendid buildings, experienced teach- 

ers, and first-class patrovage. 

REv. C. D. RICK, Principal. 





ORNWAKE HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Cornwah, on the Hudson, N. Y. 

1 receive only twenty boys. They are allowed 
to go on the river or mountains at proper times, 
accompanied by some suitable person. Under my 
personal supervision, short camping excursions 
are made to the neighb ring lakes two or three 
times a year. In the instruction, | am assisted by 
two gentiemen of experience—one an American, 
the other a fcreigner. The school is situated 
among the Highlands of the Hudson, on an eleva- 
tion of ground eight hundred feet above and over- 
looking the river. For circular, addrese 

oO. COBB. am. Friactpal. 
MSTERDAM ACADEM Y. 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
THE MOHAWK VALLEY. 

The hizhest rank in the State of New York. 

Sena for Circular. 





Beceae SEMINARY. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

For Young Ladies. Re-vpens Sept. 17. Supertor 
location ; best opportunities for cultur- in all de- 
partments, and refining associations. For particu- 
lars, address EKDWARD WHITE. 





EEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Send for Illustrated 50-page Circular— 1879. 





ACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE. 
Hackettstown, N. J. 

Yesr opens september 3. Best building of its 
class. Thorvugh in all Departments. Ladies’ 
College. Prepares Young Men for College. Cata- 
logues free. Rev. G. H. Whitney, D.D., Pres. 





IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Newburgh, N.Y. 

Preparation of Boys fur Yaie « specialts, (ur 
graduates are taking the highest rank at Sale and 
Willams. By entering their ans at 10, or not 
later than 12 years of age, parents wil! gain largely 
in time, expense and thoroughness of preparatior, 
Circulars and “ Hints to #arents’ sent on appli 
cation. Correspondence solicited. Address 

HENRY W 4iGiak A™M 





RANGER PLACE SCHOOL, 
Canandaigua, N. Y., 

This institution offers superior a vantages for 
the thorough education and culture f Young 
Ladies. It has an Academic and a Co'leginte De- 
partment. and a Course of Study preparatory to 
Colleges. Family limited to thirty five pupiis. 

re (by permission): 
D. nite, LL.D.. Preside:t of Cornel! 
Cetichien ithaea, N. ¥. 
M. B. Anderson, LL.D., President University of 
Rochester, N. Y. 
J. B. Angell. LL.D., President University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hon. J. V. Campbell, t.L.D., Detroit, Mich, 
Miss M. B. Thalheimer, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
D. N. Ceehran, Ph.D , LL.D... President Polytech- 
fric Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Joseph Thomas, M.D., LL.D., Philadelpnia, Pa. 





EEHOLD INSTITUTE, 
Freehold, N, J. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for college or busi 
ness. Send for catalogues to the principal. 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS. 





IGH SCHOOL, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Boys thorougnly prepared for college or busi- 
ness. Healthy location, beautitul grounds, reu- 
on able terms. 

SAMUKL M. HAMILL, D. BP., Principal. 





LENWOOD INSTITUTE, 
Mattawan, N. J. 

A Home Boarding-Schoo!l for both sexes. Only $55 
aterm. Fall term begins September l7th. Send for 
catalrgue. CHAS. JACOBUS, A. M., Principal. 
M'** F. E. E. DANA’S English and French 

Boarding and Day School, 
Morristown, N.J. 

For Young Ladies. Grounds large and attrac- 
tive. Seminary built for schoo! purposes. Terms, 
$360 a year for board ano tuition in English. Re- 
opens Sep. 17. For c rculars, address the Principal. 


KST CHESTNUT ST. INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boarding ani Day Schoo! for Young Ladies and 
Children. Keopens september !7th. Best advan- 
tages for a thorough education. Vor circulars. 
address Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS, 4035 Chestnut St. 








ENNSYLVANIA MIILTARY ACAD- 
EMY, Chester, Pa. (Opens Sept. 10th.) 
Thorough instruction in Civil Engimeering, 
Chemistry, the Classics and English. Degrees 
conferred. For circulars apply to 





COL, THEO, HYATT, President. 


ptFTescRen FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Higher Education for Ladies, 
ELEGANT BUILDINGS, NINE DEPARTMENTS 
TWENTY-THREE TKACHERS. 

Thirteen Teachers in the Conservatory of Mus 
connected with the Cellege. Charges less tha 
any school in the United States affording 
equal advantages and accommodatiens. 
Fall Term opens Sept. 3d. Send fur a catalogue to 
REV. I. C. PERSHING, D.D. 





OTTAGE SEMINARY, 
Pottstown. Montgomery Co., Pa. 

For Young Ladies. The thirtieth annua) session 
will begin on Thursday. Sept. llth, 1879. Limited 
in number. For catalogues apply to 

GEO. G. BUTLER, A. M.. Principa 

JHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY, 

Philadelphia. Pa. 

Miss BONNEY and MISs DILLAYE, Principals. 
The Thirtieth year will open September lith, at 1615 
Chestnut street. 





QHORTLIDGE’S MEDIA ACADEMY, 
K Media, Pa. 

$70 PER QUARTER OF TEN WEEKS. $250 for 
Acadewical year, from September 9, 18 9. Books. 
&c., included ; whole expense for young men and 
boys at 8. C. SHORTLIDGE’S Media (Pa) Academy. 
Music the «nly extra. Highly recommended by 
Bayard Taylor Hon. Fernando Wood, Judge Van 
Hoesen, Gen. C. H. T. Collis, Gov. Routt, Rev. Dr. 
Childs, &e 1) teachers, all men, und all graduates. 
Special attention to both advanced and backward 
pupils, and young boys. Both individual and class 
instruction, combiving the advantages of private 
tutoring and school-room drill. Fine building, 
thoroughly heated, new gymnasium, excellent 
table. English Business, Scientific and Classical 
courses of study. Weekly Lectures, illustrated by 
the best apparatus. For new illustrated circular 
of term commencing September 9th, address 
SWITHIN C. SHUORTLIDGE (Harvard University, 
A.M.), MEDIA, Pa. Media has seven churches, and 
a temperance charter prohibiting the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks. 





ISHOPTHOR PE, 
Bethlehem. Penn. 


September 17, 1879; number of scholars limited. 
For circulars acdress 
Mias ae TARDT . WALSH, Principal. 





Ms? HAINES Ss HOME SCHUVOL, 
Hartford, Conn, 
For Young Ladies and Girls. Healthy location — 


mind ir a sound body. French and German spoken 
in the Family. Special Music Course; also ‘1 hor- 
ough Domestic Training when desire’. Pupils 
prepared for entrarce to any College. Circulars, 
with reference, sent on application. 








JILL SIDE SEMINARY, 

Bridgeport, Conn., 
for Young Ladies. will reopen September 17, 1879. 
Preparation for Vassar a specialty. Anne J. Stone, 
Mariava B. Siade. Mrs. Cornetia Knowles Fitch. 








[ae GUNNERY, 
Washington, Conn. 
Home Schoo! fur Boys. Next term begins Sept. 
10th. References: the Kev. Henry Ward Beecher 
and Dr. 1. G@. Holland. F. W. GUNN, Principal. 





Geers HALL, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Monpfort’s schoo! for Young Ladies. A 
spacious institution, admirably planned to se 
cure the health and comfort of pupils. Tne tesch- 
ing is thorough in every department of study. 
Highly endersed by Dr. Leonard Bacun, Prof. Dana 
snd others. Terms moderate. For testimonials 
ana further information, adcress Miss Montiort. 





y= LAW SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn, 

Regular course, 2 years; Graduste course (for 
degree of D.U.L.), 2 years. Fail term opens sept. 
2th. Address 

Prof. FRANCI8 WAYLAND. 





BBOTT ACADEMY, 
Andover, Mass. 
Tne new year will open on Thursday, Sept. 4. 
For information or admuissien apply to 
Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal. 


G Anuar INSTITUTE, 
Boston, Mass. 

For Young Ladies. The 26th year will begin 
Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1879. Fur Catalogues and Cir- 
cular, apply to 

Rev. GEO. GANNKEUT, A.M., Principal, 
60 Chester Square. 








yeenane MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass. 

Begins its 24th year Sept. 0th, 1879. Rank first 

class; teachers permanent; patronage alway- 

good; situation picturesque and healthful. Cir- 


culars on cal). 
Cc. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 








W HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass., 

will begin its Forty-fifth schoo! year, Thursday 

Sept. lith. For information apply to 

MiSs A. K, CARTER or H. A. COBB. 











pL see SEMINARY, 
Auburndale, Mass. 

For Young Women. Boston privileges, with ae- 
lightful suburban home. Special care of health, 
manners, and morals of growing girls. Some re- 
ductions in prices for next year, which begins 
Sept. 8th. For Catalogue, address 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
WwW ENDELL INSTITUTE, 
Farmington. Me. 

A Preparstory school. Boarding aud Duy Schol- 
ars. Pupils admitted to Vassar College without 
examination. Terms moderate. For further in- 








formation, address, Miss J. H, MAY. 





A poarding-school fur girls. School-year begins | 


suburbs of HARTFORD, CONN. The Aim: A sound | 


ows COLLEGE, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

A Classical and Scientific College, a Ladies’ Semi- 
nary,a Normal School,an Academy, an Engtish 
Department, and a Musical Conservatory. Tuition, 
excepting Music. $5 and $ per Term. Books $5 and 
$12. Board, without room, $1.85 and $2.0 per week. 
A beautiful and bealthtul town; no saloons. 
Under Christian influences. Instruction that of 
New England colleges. Thirty-second college 
year opens sept. 10. Address 

GEO. F. MAGOUN, President. 





(CpBeeeLrn COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Colieeiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough ana cheap. Tuition. incidentais, and 
library tees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Fal! Term, Sept.3. Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 
Term Marcb ll. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Sec. 


OBERLIN C ONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the Coilege management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prot. F. B. RICK. 





N ARIETTA COLLEGE, 
4 Marietta, 0. 

Established in 1&5, and ccnducted on the mode 
ot the best Fastern Colleges. It has good cabinets 
and apparatus, and large libraries. A course of 
study without Greek is proviced. Promising stu- 
dents are aided. A thorough Pre»aratory Schoo! 
in Operation. ‘The next term begins Sept. I. 

i. W. Andrews, President, 





Afr4 RATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Send 
for Catalogue. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
142 and 144 Grand &t., N.Y. 


stian Union Extras, 











No. !. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rov. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr.. D.D. 15 cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 15 cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 


No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Hastern 
Question. 15 cents. 


No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 


|No. 6. The Background of Mys- 


tery. A verbatim report of Henry ard 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 


No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what area layman’s thoughts on the sab- 
ject. 15 cents. 


No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND IT's PERPLEXITIES. 
By the Rey. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Kev. 8. C. Bartlett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Kev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingell ("Clericus”). THK PROB. 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By tne Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregativnal State Conference, Ohio, by E. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 


No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ Signs 
of the Times,” by HENRY WARD BESCHER. bb 
cents. 


No. 11. How to Spend the Sum- 
mer. A 8mv pamphiet of 112 pp., containing 
articles on Summer Kecreation by W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), H. 
H,,” “* | aicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 2 cents. 


No. 12. T! e Army of the Republic. 
its Services and Destiny. Mr. Beecher’s Ora- 
tion at the Reunion of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Springt *ld, Mass., June 5. Price 10 cts. 
Sent postpai ' on receipt of price. 

ta” Any two of the 15 cent Pamphlets for 25 cents. 
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an Doors. 


REAL ECONOMY. 
By Lizzie CHASE DEERING. 


DEAR friend of mine from tbe far South was 
spending a few weeks on the coast of Maine, not 
many miles from my own home. She had passed the 
day with me in town, and I had just bidden her good- 
bye at the depot on her return. Her last words as the 
train started were: “‘Be sure and come down to- 
morrow with the children and stay all day.” I told 
her that I should be very glad todo so, but, at the 
same time, the conviction that I could not do so was 
impressing itself very unpleasantly on my mind. 
After the cars left, | walked towards home very mueh 
dissatisfied with my condition. It was hard to have a 
dear friend come from such a distance, and be so 
near, and yet be unable to go and see her just for 
lack of money. The farther I walked, the more un- 
happy I got. I reflected: Here I am, close to lovely 
sea-side resorts, but I cannot afford to visit them. 
Other people, with not half of my longing for the 
ocean, the woods, the river, and the beauties of nature 
in general—so I flattered myself—can go where they 
please, but I must spend my life drudging about the 
kitchen in the forenoon, and sewing and patching in 
the afternoon, and my poor children must get along 
the best they can. [ soon reached the house where 
“my sensible friend” lives, but I didn’t call. I was 
pot in the mood to see her. Although one of my selves 
was enjoying a good deal in being miserable, I was 
couscious that my better self would be ashamed 
under the keen scrutiny of her mental vision, for she 
seems to have power, by her questions, to draw out 
the exact state of my mind. But she came to the 
back door and beckoned for me to stop. In less than 
five minutes I had told her where I had been, and all 
about it. 

“And so youare not going ?’ she remarked, when 
I had finished. 

“No, [cannot go. I cannot afford it. Of course I 
want to, but there are so many necessary thiugs to 
buy in a family like ours that I can indulge in no luxu- 
ries.” I thought I had made a very self-sacrificing 
remark. 

“Yes,” calmly replied my friend, “ there are, truly, 
many necessary things to buy, but I do uot think they 
ought all to be bought for our bodies. We all have 
souls, and they get very hungry, sometimes, too, and 
feel very bare for want of clothing. It is laudable to 
practice economy, but it is very rare to find one who 
understands how to do it rightly. I am tired of hear- 
ing about ‘hard times’ and ‘can’t afford.’ There are, 
indeed, many poor women, who cannot afford to go 
the sea-shore, or to the country, or to any place where 
it costs even a small amount of money. But they are 
not the women who complain because they cannot 
go. They are absolutely poor. They live from day to 
day in a state of doubt and anxiety. They never 
think of the possibility of their enjoying such things, 
although [ doubt not their hearts long for them with 
an aching that we know little of; I doubt not that 
many of them look at the pale, wasted faces of their 
children with a pitying love that we mothers are 
strangers to, and wonder why their lives must be 
passed amid such cheerless surroundings. No; the 
women who talk about economy from morn till night, 
day after day, with such martyr-like expressions; 
who are continually setting forth their powers to ap- 
preciate the glorious things of Nature and bewailing 
the circumstances which dwarf and cramp them, are, 
chiefly, women who can go, but who choose to stay at 
home. They are the women who buy yards and yards 
of good material to cut up into flutings and plaitings 
and ruffies and shirtings; who have bonnets done by 
a milliner four times a year, who pay one dollar for 
long-wristed gloves, when twenty-five cents would 
buy a pair with short wrists which are not so much 
in fashion; whose children’s skirts are burdened 
with Hamburg and Yak lace, and looped with 
yards of ribbon; who buy great quantities of worsteds 
and canvas to work up into ottoman-seats and 
tidies; wbo have pies for dinner, cake for supper, 
and fresh meat twice a day, as a matter-of-course; 
and who indulge themselves coutinually in mak- 
ing little notions which are very far from being 
among the necessaries of life. Yes, they are the 
ones who can afford to take pleasure-trips. They 
are the women who, of two things, make a choice. 
If they wanted to go to the sea-shore or the moun- 
tains as much as one would suppose they did by 
their complaints; if they really hungered for them, 
they could be satisfied. If they were independent of 
what “they” would say, and *‘ how they look,” and 
cared little whether their dresses were in this year’s 
fashion, or last year’s; if they would clip a little here 
in the cost of a hat, there a little in the cost of stylish 
ties, boots, gloves, or some other appointment of 
dress; and be contented to be plainly and comfort- 
ably clad; if they would eat good, wholesome food, 
and be willing to go without the dainties of the table; 
then they could take their children, and spend, not a 
day merely, but a week, or even more, and that, every 
summer. They would soon find other subjects than 
‘hard times’ to talk about. 

* “So, my dear, if you really want to go to Piney 
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Harbor to-morrow, you had better do so. If you find 
it hard to spare the money, stop and think if you can- 
not make it upin the sacrifice of some wnnecessary 
thing you were planning to buy. I know youcan. I 
have tried the experiment many times, and I have 
never failed. I have been through this wilderness of 
doubt as to what was my duty in the matter of going 
and staying at home. I gave up pleasure-trips, in 
summer and winter, for years, and devoted myself to 
the details of housework, no matter how monotonous 
they became at times or how wearied I grew. I de- 
prived my children of their birthright, and now, so 
near the end of my journey of life, my children grown 
and scattered, I see clearly that while I was clothing 
and feeding their bodies so well I was starving their 
souls. I cannot go back and live it over, and sol want 
all the young mothers [ know to doit forme. I want 
them to remember, and carry into action, the fact 
that there is something beside the body to develop; 
that there are such things in the regulation of our 
affairs as independence of action and common sense; 
that they must be more afraid of cheating themselves 
and their children out of what belongs to them than 
of incurring the criticism of their friends — ac- 
quaintances, rather—by any sacrifice of dress or food 
that they see fit to make.” 

By this time, as you may guess, my thoughts had 
undergone a change. I felt as if I had been hit pretty 
hard, but as my friend had not hinted to me that she 
meant anything personal, I did not hint to her that I 
took it to myself atall. But she had in reality been 
showing me to myself. I bade her “good-bye,” and 
started again for home, and, as I walked, I thought 
of the things I could give up which I had been plan- 
ning to have. I could give up the new mitts I was to 
have had for Sunday; I could make over my black 
Cashmere, and do without a new gray dress; the chil- 
dren could get along very well without the new 
clocked stockings I was to get them to match their 
dresses. Oh, what quantities of things came crowd- 
ing into my mind that I could give up, and quite 
easily, too! Of course, I could go to Piney Harbor, 
and when I told my little girls that night of my plan. 
I felt as if, for the sake of seeing such joy as shone in 
their faces, I should count the sacrifices I had made 
as less than nothing. 

And we went. What a day it was! We rode six 
miles in the cars. Our friends met us at the little de- 
pot, which was built on the borders of the big salt 
marshes, which at high tide are completely over- 
flowed by the sea. It was high tide, and we were 
rowed over to the beach, where the cottage stood at 
which my friend was stopping. It was a long row, 
and, as the children had never been in a row-boat be- 
fore, their delight knew no bounds. How much I had 
been depriving them of! They caught the dark sea- 
weed in their hands, as it floated past the boat, and 
screamed with wonder as now and then a fish leaped 
out of the water. We were at last drawn up by 
waiting hands upon the pebbly beach. In less time 
than [ can tell, I had changed their clothes for bath- 
ing-suits, and they were paddling, dipping, splashing, 
kicking and screaming in the shallow edges of the 
water. A boy, some years older than they, was play- 
ing with his boat, which was secured to the beach. 
They got on board, and he drew them back and forth, 
to their great joy. Ah! What were ribbons, dresses, 
anything, worth to them compared to this free, untram- 
meled enjoyment! No fretting, no restless longing 
for something to do, but complete happiness. When 
the tide went down, several gentlemen from the differ- 
ent cottages came down to the beach, some with their 
pantaloons rolled above their knees, some wearing 
long rubber-boots, but all with baskets and “ diggers,” 
and the children stared with wonder to see the quan- 
tities of clams that were turned up from the depths of 
the dark sand. 

Then the woods offered new pleasures too many to 
mention; they picked berries, they climbed trees, they 
swung in hammocks. Meanwhile, I was enjoying 
sweet converse with my old friend. We had plenty to 
say about the past, its joys and its sorrows, and it was 
a pleasure not soon to be forgotten. 

When it was time to go home, we were driven 
to the station through the dark pine forest—a fine 
climax to our day’s enjoyment. 

That night, wken my little ones were tucked away, 
with faces rosy with the day’s exposure and with 
bodies just tired enough to enjoy rest in perfection, 
I felt that, one day at least, I had practised real 
economy. 








Out-of-Doors. 


FARM AND GARDEN NOTES. 

FRUIT PRESERVATION.—Preserving grapes fresh has 
become a remunerative branch of business in France. 
The principles observed are to gather the most per- 
fect fruit on a dry, windy day, then hang the bunches 
in special cases, which latter may be suspended in an 
ordinary room, the essential point being to maintain 
a uniformity of temperature, neither too hot to dry 
the berries, nor below the freezing-point to congeal 
them. Mr.C, F. Teed, of Elmira, N. Y., is just ex- 
hibiting some russet apples preserved by packing sin- 
gly in a bed of sand, a layer of which an inch in depth 
is then interposed, and another layer of apples then 
alternated. To preserve peas, French fashion (petits 
pois au naturel), pick and shell peas, and put them in 
boiling water; let them boil about five minutes; re-. 





move them, and spread on a thin cloth stretched on q 
frame; place by an open window, and let them dry. 
When required to cook, soak in tepid water, then boil 
them as green peas. A little sugar is usually added. 
String beans are prepared the same way, but dried by 
astove, and put in cold water the day before cooked. 


BERMUDA GRASs.—A Southern correspondent writes: 
I am tolerably conversant with most of the grasses 
grown south of the Ohio, and I say that Bermuda 
grass is the best summer grazing known to man. It 
will carry more stock to the acre; will put fat on an 
animal faster than blue grass; will stand any quantity 
of grazing without injury; will grow on land that will 
grow anything else; can be seeded or set on land 
about as cheap as clover, or certainly as cheaply as a 
corn crop can be planted ; and if white clover is sown 
with it, as early grazing can be gotten as with any 
other grasses. The clover comes up before the Ber- 
muda, and when that dies out the Bermuda comes up. 
The only advantage that blue grass has is as a winter 
grass. If you could induce every farmer in the South 
to sow a few acres of Bermuda grass near his stables 
into which he could turn his work stock, it would pay 
more than the same acres in cotton or corn. 


OLIVE-GROWING IN CALIFORNIA.—In a small way 
olives have for a long time been produced here, but 
within a few years past Mr. Cooper has gone into the 
business of raising olive-trees on a considerable scale 
and with marked success. He has now six thousand 
trees, producing yearly an average of twenty gallons 
of berries, which produce an average of nearly three 
gallons of oil. Trees ten years old, in a good soil, will 
average fifty gallons of berries, and the oil yield of a 
mature orchard may be set down as two hundred gal- 
lons to the acre, netting the owner no less than $200 to 
the acre. This oil, it is claimed, is much superior to 
that ordinarily imported from Southern Europe, 
which is in general use. As the olives will grow on 
clay or rock soil, without cultivation or irrigation, 
the hillsides that are now worthless, and the poor 
soil generally, nay be made with this plant to bear 
valuable crops for their owners. 


Savine TuBE-Roses.—The ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ 
relates the following experience of a practical hand 
in saving tube-roses for flowering the second and third 
year: “Last year, instead of throwing away our 
plants when done flowering, I saved twelve, which 
were placed under a stage in a late vinery, where they 
remained until the end of April, without receiving 
any water other than the moisture of the house, by 
which time most of them had thrown up their flower 
spikes from young tubers formed immediately upon 
the top or crown of the old ones, and from the union 
of which—when the plants had received a thorough 
watering, and otherwise were subject to a growing 
temperature—a profusion of roots emanated, after 
which the plants received a suitable shift to a small 
twenty-four, and each individual flower expanded in 
the most satisfactory manner.” 


FRUITFULNESS OF WHEAT.—The power of little 
things is shown in the following German calculation: 
If we reckon that a single grain of wheat produces 50 
grains, and that these 50 will each produce 50 grains 
more, we find: 

In the second year. . .... ... 

“third 

* sixth 15,625,000,000 * 

* twelfth * 246,169,625,000,000 * 
The third year’s crop would give 300 men one meal, 
leaving enough bran to feed eight pigs for one day. 
The produce of the single grain in the twelfth year 
would suffice to supply all the inhabitants of the earth 
with food during their lifetime. 


2,500 grains. 
| 000 


Potato Bues.—The ‘ American Cultivator” says. 
“Near Schenectady, N Y., a substantial farmer last 
year planted two or three flax-seeds in each hill of a 
small patch of potatoes to prevent the depredations of 
the potato bug. Nota hill was troubled by the beetle 
in his field of one acre. This season he has pursued 
the same course, and, up to this time, with the same 
results. I took pains to examine this field of potatoes, 
and found it entirely free from those insect pests, 
while just across the way, a field of potatoes would 
have been entirely destroyed but for the free use of 
Paris green.” 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS.—If these ornamental 
flowering plants, the handsomest of which are Acme, 
Excelsior, Chelsonii, Emperor, Vesuvius and Stella, are 
now removed indoors, they will continue to flower 
for perhaps two months in the early part of the winter. 
This class of begonias have annual stems, but, like the 
dahlia, have fleshy roots, and may be ke pt over winter 
as are other roots and bulbs, in a dry cellar that will 
not freeze. They flower most abundantly during 
their season of growth, and are exceedingly showy. 


A Goop Honey-PLANT.—There is now growing at 
South Park, Chicago, quite a large mass of Arbis 
Alba. In Europe, especially in Hungary, it is exten- 
sively grown for bee pasturage, on account of the 
profusion of honey its blossoms contain. It is quite 
hardy, bloums early, and is ornamental as well 4s 
useful. 


THE GREEN-WorM.—The following panaceas are 
confidently recommended by ‘various correspondents 
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to this week’s exchanges: (1) Watering with a decoc- 
tion of wild hellebore, with Paris green, hot water, 
lime water, soft soap orsaltpetre, dissolved ; (2) sprink- 
ling with road-dust, or pepper; (3) late planting. 








Our Poung Folks. 


ANNIE’S CROSS. 
By Mrs. E. C. Grsson. 
HE rain kept pouring down; evening had set in, 
and still there was no sign of clearing off. Two 
little girls turned away from a nursery window not 
very far distant from New York—one wistfully, the 
other impatiently. 

“Dear me!” said this last. ‘‘It’sso provoking! Here 
we have been waiting and looking forward so long, 
and now it must go and storm—the first time in a 
month!” 

“Yes, 1t’s too bad,”’ replied the other, sorrowfully ; 
“but then we shall go other times this summer.” 

“Tdon’tcare! I don’t want to go any other time. 
The girls won’t be here again, nor Philip, and there 
isn’t any fun going with just your own people alone.”’ 

“I’m so sorry,” the younger sister said, ‘‘Susie and 
I wanted to look for shells and pretty pebbles on the 
beach, and try to get some sea-mosses.” 

“Oh, you couldn’t do that,” replied the other. 
“We weren't going to leave the park till time to get 
to Brighton for dinner, about dark, and after that it 
would be too late.” 

“Well, then, we could watch the people bathing, 
and see the water, and the moonlight on it, and listen 
to the band, and the surf rushing in. 1 love to hear 
that.” 

“Yes, but I don’t care so much for the beach. I 
like the daytime best. I wanted to be in the park, 
and have a good time—with such a lot of us together— 
and see the girls’ new dresses and wear mine. And 
Philip was going to take me over the lake. Oh, dear! 
I do wish it would ever stop raining!” witha wrathful 
look at the window. 

“Belle? Annie?” called a pleasant voice from the 
next room. 


“Yes, mamma,”’ answered the younger. ‘Come, 
Belle, mamma wants us.” 
“Oh, I don’t believe she does—both of us. You go 


and see, won’t you, Annie?” 

**She says,” said Annie, returning after a moment, 
“that if it should be pleasant to-morrow, we should 
have too little time before the carriage comes for us, 
to learn our lessons and Sunday verses, and we had 
better get them this evening, tomakesure. I’m going 
to—mine.” 

“Well, I’m not; I can’t study when I feel all stirred 
up and vexed as Idonow. I should just read the 
words over and over again, and not know a thing 
about ‘em.” 

“Why, it’s just the best way to forget what vexes 
you, to dosomething else, and then you can be think- 
ing all the while that youare getting your lessons done 
and out of the way.”’ 

“Yes. That’s just like you, you little Aunt Sensible. 
You're just like mamma.” 

‘Well, isn’t it nice to be like mamma ?” 


“Of course ’tis, awfully nice. I wish Iwere. But 
I’m not.” 

‘* Why don’t you try, if you’d like to be?” 

“Can't! Shan’t! Won’t! [’m mad! I want to 


break things! Don’t get your books, Annie, that’s a 
dear girl. Let’s do something to pass away the evening 
—hateful, rainy thing! Play backgammon, will you?” 

“TI will after I get my lessons; I'll put off the verses 
till to-morrow, if you want me to.” 

“Yes, do; and hurry up. I'll read till you get 
through. Where’s that last ‘St. Nicholas’ ?’’ 

And so one studied, and the other read, or idly sat 
with her story on her lap—her thoughts wandering 
over all she had hoped for the morrow—till, after an 
hour, Annie closed her books, and the two drew 
together over the backgammon-board. 

It was nearly bed-time when their mother came 
softly in. “I want to kiss you good-night here, 
dears,” she said, ‘‘so that you needn’t come into my 
room. We have just got the baby to sleep, poor little 
fellow, and I’m very tired and am going to bed 
myself.” 

“Ts Willie sick, mamma ?’ 

“Only with teething; but I dare say we should call 
it being sick if we had it to bear ourselves. He is 
very fretful and restless; and Maggie feels so badly 
about her own little brother that it is hard work for 
her to find comfort for herself and the baby too.” 

“Is her brother worse?” 

‘* Doctor said he thought he was. Well, I’m glad to 
see you so cheerful over your disappointment. Good 
girls—learned your lessons ?” 

Annie looked up at Belle, smiling. ‘I haven’t 
mother,” said Belle. ‘“ Annie has, but you see she was 

eheerful, and so she could study. Icouldno’t; I wasn’t 
cheerful at all.” ° 

“Ah, Belle!” said her mother, with a rebuking 
smile. ‘I called you both good girls, but I must take 
back your share and give it all to Annie. You bave 
been foolish to waste the evening; and now, if it 
should happen to be pleasant in the morning, remem- 
ber I can’t allow you to go unless you have learned 
nd lessons. Good-night, now. Don’t sit up much 

r.” 








The next morning, just as soon as the sun could peep 
over the tops of the hills, he spied out the girls’ bed- 
room window. The blinds were closed, but he soon 
found a place where he could shine through, and he 
aimed a bright yellow beam straight across Belle’s 
sleeping eyes. It woke her wide awake in an instant. 
She caught hold of her sister. ‘‘ Nan! Nan!” she 
cried,‘“* wake up! See what we’ve got on the bed here!”’ 
Annie opened her eyés, wondering; but Belle was 
pointing to the sunbeam, and she understood. They 
sprang out on tbe floor and ran to the window; and 
when they threw open the blinds, they saw whata 
fresh, lovely day had dawned. A gentle breeze was 
bending the branches of the elms, the dust was all 
laid in the street and washed clean from the shrubs 
and grass, glittering with rain-drops. The birds were 
singing their morning chorus, and everything seemed 
to answer back the smiles on the girls’ faces looking 
out upon it. 

Suddenly a thought came to sober Belle. ‘My les- 
sons, Annie,” she exclaimed ; “I’ve got to learn 
them.”’ 

“Come,” said Annie, with animation, catching her 
sister's hand, ‘‘I’ve got to get my verses, too. Let’s 
sit in bed and do them now. We've plenty of time 
before breakfast—nearly two hours.” 

And so they did. Soon they were busily at 
work. Annie looked out the places for Belle’s 
map questions while Belle was learning ber his- 
tory, and after the geography was done, they 
studied their verses together: ‘And he said unto them 
all: If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross daily, and follow me; 
and whosoever doth not bear his cross, and come 
after me, cannot be my disciple.” 

“* What does it mean, Belle—taking up the cross?” 

‘*Oh, I believe it’s going to be a missionary, or like 
Mrs. Field, you know. She finds out all those dread- 
ful places, where they are crowded in garrets, and 
poor and sick.” 

“Yes; but it says, ‘whosoever doth not bear his 
cross cannot be my disciple.’ And everybody can’t go 
to be a missionary or do as Mrs. Field does. Papa 
can’t, mamma caa’t; aren’t they disciples?” 

“Yes; ofcourse. But there must be different kinds. 
I don’t know.” 

“* Does it mean children, too?” 

“T don’t suppose it does. We can’t understand 
such things. We have to say the verses when we're 
children, but we can’t know what it means until we’re 
grown-up people. Annie, ’m going to dress now, all 
ready to go, and not wait till after breakfast. They 
come for me at nine o’clock, you know.” 

“What shall we wear?” 

“Why, our new dresses, of course.” 

‘“* What? and the colored gaiters—after the rain? It 
will spoil them.” 

‘*Nonsense. Why, we ride into the Park, and the 
walks and the grass will be dry by the time we get 
there.”’ 

‘I’m afraid they won’t. Let’s wear our other suits, 
and black ‘gaiters; then we can go about and run 
just where we like, and had no fear of hurting them. 
i’d rather.” 

*“ Oh, Annie, no! Let’s dress alike; and I want to 
wear my new dress. We've worn our others every- 
where, and everybody has seen them over and over 
again.” 

* Well, wait; [1] run down and ask mamma.” 

Annie was hurrying through the nursery toward 
her mother’s door, but her father was there, and held 
up a warning finger. ‘“‘ Don’t disturb mamma, dar- 
ling,” he said. ‘“ She’s getting a little rest now; the 
baby’s asleep. But she’s nearly wornout. She's been 
taking care of him all night.” 

‘“Why, where’s Magpte?” 

“Gove home. They sent for her in the night; little 
Jamie was dying. Rose Dolan is here to stay till Mag- 
gie comes back, after the funeral. What do you want 
of mamma?’ 

“Only to ask her what Belle and I shall wear. 
Belle wants to dress now, to go to New York to-day 
you know, papa, to the Park and Brighton Beach.” 

‘““Oh yes; I had forgotten. And are you both go- 
ing?” 

“Why yes, papa; we were. 
us to?” 

“T was thinking of your mother. I don’t see how 
she can spare you—both of you. The baby won’t go 
to Rose at all yet, and mamma has to keep him with 
her all the time; I’m afraid it will make her sick. 
Well, wait;” he continued. smiling, seeing what a 
changed look bad settled on Annie’s face. ‘ We'll see 
about it when mamma's had a good sleep—after 
breakfast.” 

“ Annie!” he added, when she had reached the door, 
‘tell Belle how it is; tell her to put on her home 
clothes now, and not be too certain of going.” 

Annie carried her father’s message to her sister. 
Tears sprang to Belle’s eyes as she listened. “It does 
seem asif everything was bound to happen wrong;” she 
said, ‘“‘ now, I suppose, we can’t go after all! But then 
I know,” she added, after a minute’s pause, ‘“‘ when 
mamma wakes up, she’ll let us.” 

Annie made no reply. 

‘Rose is a real good nurse;” urged Belle. She'll 
soon make the baby like her. Mamma ’ll say so her- 
self, I know she will. Itisn’t asif he were very sick. 


Why? Don’t you want 


It’s only teething that ails him.” 
No answer. 





“Don’t you think so Annie? Don’t you think mam- 
ma will spare us?’ 

“T think she’ll spare us,” said Annie, slowly, “but 
I don't know as we ought to go—both of us.” 

This time it was Belle who made no answer; and 
they began dressing, in a silent fashion very different 
from the gladness of a few moments before. 

It is very easy to guess what the mother decided 
when the father urged her to keep the girls, or at least 
one of them, at home. ‘‘ No indeed!” she said, *‘ I 
would’nt think ofit. Rose and I shall do very well 
after a little, and I shall have plenty of time to rest 
afterwards. Let them go; do papa, by all means.”’ 

Belle was joyful. She donned her new suit. The 
carriage came for her, with her cousins and their 
friends, and Philip. Her aunt was to come later for 
Annie, having to drive a roundabout way to take up 
another little playmate. 

Annie tripped back, after seeing Belle off, to go 
up to her room and make herself ready. She 
looked in at her mother’s door as she passed it. Rose 
was softly putting things in order about the room; 
but the mother sat, weary-looking and pale, rocking 
the baby in herarms. Her eyes were half-closed, and 
there was an expression of pain in her face. It was 
too much for Anna. She went to her. “* Mamma,’’ 
she said, ‘‘don’t your head ache? Shan’t I stay?” 

“No, my dear,” the kind voice answered, “I don’t 
want you tostay. It will be a pleasure to me all day 
to think what a nice time you and Belle are having. 
Go now, dear little girl, You haven’t more than 
time. Good-bye, and tell me all about it when you 
come home to-night.”’ 

Annie went up to her room. She began to get 
ready, but it was slowly, and with a troubled face. 
After a while she stopped. She went to the window 
and stood still, looking out. How beautiful the day 
was! She could almost see in imagination the Park, 
the lovely Ramble, the arbors, her little mates, the 
smooth beach, the white, rushing surf, the gay 
crowds on the Promenade, and hear the music of the 
band. All was quiet down stairs. Maybe Willie bad 
gone to sleep, and mamma was resting. Maybe he 
would be better when he woke, and let Rose take 
him after a while. But maybe he would not, and 
how could she know evenif he did? ‘How could I 
enjoy anything and be thinking of such a hard day 
for mamma?” she said to herself. “ Her head aches; 
I know it does, but she wouldn’t say so.” She 
thought on—it seemed a long time. It was a hard 
wrench, but at last the struggle was over. Annie’s 
face brightened. She unbuttoned the pretty new 
gaiters, and took them off. She dressed herself 
again in her house suit, and then went to the veran- 
dah to wait for the carriage. 

When it stopped, she ran down and mounted on 
its steps to speak with her aunt and the hittle girls. 
Plenty of eager, earnest remonstrances and entreat- 
ies followed, but at last Aunt Marion leaned forward 
and kissed her once, twice. ‘‘ Don’t let us urge her, 
children,” she said. ‘Annie, dear, we can’t bear to 
go without you; but we mustn’t try to prevent your 
doing what is right. We'll hope for better fortune 
next time;’’ and they drove away. 

All remained quiet in her mother’s room. An hour 
passed; stillnosound. A half-regret began to whis- 
per in the little girl’s thought—alone, and scarcely 
knowing how to occupy herself—that she might have 
gone, after all. 

But it was notforlong. Suddenly Willie set up a 
wail of the most unmitigated character. She heard 
Rose’s entreaties and persuasions, but the baby’s 
voice soon drowned them. She looked in at the bed- 
room door. Her mother was lying onthe bed. Rose 
had veutured to take the child from her charge 
in a brave experiment of hope to give her some re- 
prieve, and now was walking up and down with 
him—stopping at the window and repeating the cus- 
tomary devices, tapping upon it, with beguiling in- 
vitations to ‘‘ see pretty horses” and various other 
animals, all equally charming, outside. 

It was no use. The baby only continued to reach 
out his arms toward his mother, and to lift up bis 
voice and roar. 

“ Bring him back, Rose;’’ she said. “ Lift him over 
here next the wall, where he can’t fall off; he won’t 
trouble me.” 

Rose placed him there. His cries stopped. Witha 
great, shuddering sob, the tempest died away. 

Rose took new courage. She would try again. 
‘““Won’t we go and see the kitties, dear?” she coaxed. 
“See them playin’ an’ jumpin’; ah, the little, soft, 
purty kitties! an’ we'll put them in Willie’s lap, 
Come, darlin’.”. Amazement! A smile broke into the 
big blue eyes, wet with tears, and the little hands 
were stretched out—but it was to Annie’s smiling face 
peeping out at him behind Rose. 

‘** Ah—!” burst out the admiring nurse. “ Ah, thin, 
but it’s the good heart ye have, Miss Annie! See to 
that, now! an’ herself not gone to the pleasurin’, at 
all, at all!” 

In the afternoon, when the mother sat with some 
sewing, rested and refreshed, when Rose had had 
time to go over the house and make all orderly, and 
when the baby was sitting for a while conteutedly on 
the carpet beside his sister, looking for the pictures 
she asked for on his blocks, Annie asked, “ Mamma, 
what is taking up thecross? It’s in our verses to- 
morrow.” 


‘*Cross means sacrifice,” said her mother. “To take 
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up the cross and follow Christ means giving up some- 
thing very dear to us, or doing some difficult duty, for 
the sake of pleasing him.” 

“Does it mean being a missionary—or going about 
as Mrs. Field does? Belle says so.” 

Her mother smiled. “ Yes; it means that; but it 
means a great deal beside. There are crosses to take 
up wherever we go, whenever we find something we 
don’t want to do but know we ought.” 

“Itsays ‘whosoever’; does it mean children, too? 
Can children do it?” 

“T think they can; some of them do.” 

“ How 2” 

“They begin by taking up those they meet from day 
today. I have seen a little girl take up a very heavy 
cross, and carry it as well and cheerfully as a grown 
woman could.” 

“Who was it, mamma? Where was it?” 

“T’ll tell you about it some other time, when Belle 
is here. { want her to hear it too.” 

Before dark, Annie and Rose gathered a quantity of 
beautiful white flowers from the borders and shrub- 
beries, and in the evening, with Annie’s help, her 
mother made a lk vely wreath for the coffin of Maggie's 
little brother. Willie was as happy asa baby can be 
who has “wo or three little teeth crowding their way 
up through swollen gums, for his father held him in 
his strong arms, walking about the room, or sitting in 
the big easy-chair. 

By-and-bye a carriage stopped, and they heard the 
chatter of Belle and her friends, and the good-nights 
exchanged. Anbpie ran to the hall tomeetber. Belle 
exclaimed as soon as she saw her: “Nan! Just the 
minute I looked into that carriage and saw you 
weren’t there, I knew all about it, before Auut Marion 
said a word. You darling, you! Mother,” she said, 
hurrying in to see her and the baby, ‘“‘I was ashamed 
of myself when I saw what Annie had done.”’ 

“Not at all, dear. Indeed you had no cause to be. 
Did’nt I want youto go? Didn’t I know you would 
stay if I desired it? I wouldn’t have let Annie stay 
either, if I could have helped it."’ : 

It was a busy tulk that followed. Belle had so much 
to tell. ‘‘Oh!” she exclaimed, at last, *‘I never had 
such a splendid time in all my life!” 

“What,” said papa, smiling, ‘“‘ pever ?” 

Belle laughed. ‘ No, papa; never, never!” 

“Whose is that satchel, Belle?” asked Annie. 
‘*What’s in it ?” 

‘It’s Aunt Marion’s. She lent it to me to bring you 
home some shells in.” 

“©, forme? Shells? Did you get any? Doletme 
see them.”’ 

“Yes,my love. Wedid; and you shall.” And Belle 
took out of the bag a large, soft ball of white tissue 
paper over white cotton, and handed it to the 
wondering Annie. ‘ Open it,” she said. “It’s for you, 
from Aunt Marion.” 

And there, inside, was a fine spotted clamp-shell, its 
halves perfectly matched, a blue ribbon holding them 
together, wound round and round between their 
curves. 

“O—!” was Annie’s prolonged, rapturous excla- 
mation. It was all she could say, but her face told 
the rest. 

**Now open that,” said Belle. 

Inside was more cotton, and inside that lay a beauti- 
ful china paper-weight—a lovely baby, with yellow, 
tumbled curls like Willie’s, asleep on a cushion. 

“That’s my gift,” said Belle, ‘‘ and here is Philip’s,”’ 
taking from the bag another white parcel. Annie 
opened it and found a beautiful harp-shell. ‘ Philip 
sent you his love, and says you must hold that to your 
ear, and then you'll bear what the wild waves are 
saying about a very good girl pamed Annie, who”—— 

“Now, Belle, be still,” laughed Annie. ‘ Who 
thought of all this? How could you choose just such 
lovely things to bring me?” 

‘*Oh.we talked it overat the Park; and Auntie knew 
just where to drive and buy them before we started 
for Coney Island.” 

When it was late, and.the girls came to give their 
mother the good-night kiss, she said: ‘* Annie, you 
asked me this afternoon where it was that I sawa 
little girl take up a heavy cross. I'll tell younow. It 
was on the road to Central Park and Brighton Beach.” 

Annie’s eyes opened wide. A rosy tlush spread up 
over her face. ‘‘Oh! mamma,” she said, ‘‘ I did that 
for you; because I couldn’t bear to think of your being 
tired, and wanting me.” 

“Exactly. You did it for me, because you loved 
me better than your own pleasure. You did it of 
your own free will, because you couldn’t be happy to 
think of yourself first and of me second. Belle, dear, 
I wanted to take such a good opportunity to explain 
to you the meaning of your verses. You thought it 
was to become a missionary, or to go on difficult la- 
bors among the wicked and destitute. And so it is; 
but anyone who does for Christ just what Annie has 
done for me, and in the same spirit, takes up the crose 
to follow Him. Do you understand it?” 

“Oh, mother, I do. Just as easy,” said Belle, smiling, 
but with a voice that trembled. ‘‘Nan! How do you 
do it? I wish I were more like you.” 

Annie’s heart was filled with a tumult of happiness. 
The beautiful gifts, with all their associations, were 
better than all she had denied herself to see; and the 
loving words of praise from mother and sister were 
sweeter music than even the soft rush of the surf or 
the sound of many instruments. 





AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 

My Dear Nieces and Nephews: 

O you remember about the little bird Dorothy de- 

scribed? Iam very glad one little girl took pains 
to study about it. Clara’s letter is so very neatly 
written, in such a clear, large hand, that [ wish you 
could all see it. Perhaps itis because I am growing 
old and my eyes are getting dim, but it seems to me 
that most young girls write too fine a hand. Give 
Roly-poly two hugs and two kisses—one on each cheek 
—for me, and the next time he cries put a kiss on his 
two lips. 


Co.LuMBus, Ohio, Aug. 6, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I am a little girl, only eight years old, and do not write 
much yet, but will try and write so you can read it. I saw in 
the Christian Union a letter from “ Dorothy,’’ who wanted 
some one to find out the name of a dear little bird she saw in 
their garden. I looked in papa’s History of Birds and found 
one that looks just like hers and builds its nest on the ground 
too. Itiscalled the bobolink of the Eastern and Northern 
States, and the rice and reed bird of Pennsylvania and the 
Southern States. 

If this is the right name, some time I will write you about 
the funny little song the male sings while the female is sitting 
on ber eggs, and bow he changes his coat during the summer. 

Dear Aunty Patience, you ought to see what a dear little 
brother I have; he is so fat that we call him Roly-poly. 

Your niece, CLARA B. 





Another nephew—good—and I shall be sure and tell 
him about the ‘“‘ camping-out” very soon. I am just 
starting out with another party of ten, and we expect 
to have great fun. 


Dear Aunt Patience : 

{ thought that perhaps you would hke to hear from one of 
your nephews. I am nine years old. I live in the city, but I 
go in the country sometimes. Last summer we hired a house 
about four miles from our home, and we went out in the 
country and stayed about two months; and this summer I 
have been out to an uncle’s fora week. One day we went to 
a cousin’s, who lives about two miles from my uncle’s. We 
had a nice time there. I bave one brother and no sisters. 
We have a cousin that lives in the city; be is aLout eight 
years old. Itis vacation now, and I am baving a nice time. 
We have been to one picnic and to two excursions. We were 
on an excursion yesterday ; hadanice time. We went down 
to Coxsackie. Papa thinks that be will take us down to Coney 
Island or some other place thissummer. I would like to hear 
about your “ camping-out,”’ and your“ clam-bake,”’ too. But 
if you cannot tell about both, I would like to hear about your 
* camping: out.” Yours, affectionately, 


ALBANY, N. Y., Aug. 13, 1879. 


FREDDIE. 





WuHite PLAINS, N. Y., Aug. 14, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience : . 


I was very much surprised and delighted to hear from you. 
I was afraid you had forgotien me. I wrote to Ida R. the 
very next day, and sent her a * St. Nicholas.” 

I think the “ young folks’’ at your house must be having 
very nice times this summer, and I should like very much to 
sail up the “ creek” and hear the “echoes.’’ But I should be 
afraid to sleep in a hammock at night. We had a “lawn 
party"’ last week, and bad a splendid time. And I expect we 
shall have an excursioa to Hawtborn Beach soon, and I will 
write and tell you about it. 

I am very glad if my letter helped to wake “ Mr. Professor” 
up, and glad, too, he was notsick. I should like to know him 
he must beso jolly. I bavean unclea great deal like him, 
though, of course, not so old (?). My uncle is only thirty-five, 
and is just splendid. 

Please give my love to “ Mr. Professor,’’ and accept a great 
deal for s ourself. 

From your affectionate niece, ANNIE P. 8. 

I should not dare to tell you how old Mr. Professor 
is, but he is old enough to be very wise. Do you know 
some people grow wise a great deal sooner than others? 
Wisdom is all the time knocking at the doors each 
well body carries, and is ina great hurry to come in; 
but some young folks, I um afraid, don’t open the 
doors very wide, and are not very polite and cordial 
if he happens to slip in. ‘Bhis is like an enigma, isn’t 
it? Well, try and think what I mean. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been going to write you a letter for a long time, but 
I did not know where to direct my letter. I thought some 
of trying for the prize you offered, but am such a poor 
writer I thought it would be of no use; but in this week’s 
UnionI read of the little girl who wished to send her back 
numbers of the “St. Nicholas” to some girl West, who has 
not seen them. I am very fond of reading—in fact, we are 
all (my sisters and my father and mother) very fond of read- 
ing. Father takes a good many papers, and they most all 
bave children’s corners. Wegetthe reading of the * Youth’s 
Companion” after it has been read by five families. We all 
trade papers here, so if she would as soon send the papers to 
me as anyone, [ promise her they will be well read and en- 
joyed. I will pay the postage on them if she will send me 
her address; but I won’t be selfish, for I suppose there will 
be a good many write for them, and I will be very much 
obliged to her for a few numbers. Well, I must close for 
this time, as I am very busy getting ready for school this 
fall. Your loving niece, Ipa 8. R. 


I hope by this time Ida has heard from Annie, and 
is enjoying the magazine. Itis, probably, almost time 
for school to begin, and I hope Ida and all the rest 
of my nieces and nephews have had a good vacation, 
and are ready to study hard. Look out for your 
spelling, and try and improve in your writing. I 
keep all your letters, and I shall watch for the im- 
provement. 





WILson, Adair Co., Mo., Awg. 1. 





BoYDTON, Va., Aug. 3d, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


My papa takes the Christian Union, and I read the letters 
from the little folks to you. I saw the offer of a little girl 
just my age to send the back numbers of the “ St. Nicholas” 





ee 


to any little girl that did not see them. My papa is a mis- 
sionary among the freedmen at Boydton, Virginia. We don’t 
have any other paper but the Christian Union. Papa is going 
to start a big school at the old Randolph and Macon College 
for the colored people. We havea large cage that is too large to 
put in one of our big windows, and it is full of mocking-birds, 
twelve of them. If the little gir] that sends me “St. Nicholas” 
can find any way that [ can send her one I will gladly do it, 
because they are just learning to sing, and ure just as pretty 
as they can be. Your affectionate niece, . 
BELLE 8. 
There are many little girls who would gladly ex- 
change back numbers of “St. Nicholas” for a mocking- 
bird, and we sent to the express office to see what they 
would charge to bring one of them to our house. | 
am sorry to say the express man does not want to 
bring it atall. He is afraid it would die un the way, 
but I hope, Belle, you will get the “St. Nicholas” and 
whoever sends it will be fully paid by your enjoyment 
of it. AUNT PATIENCE. 








SHARP EYES often find what dull eyes fail to see; and 
geta great deal in consequence. Sharp eyes were out 
with me the other day in the woods and discovered a 
“ walking-stick.” That’s nothing? Ah! you do not 
know what a walking-stick is. It lies on the ground, 
and looks like a little brown twig, two or three inches 
long, with four or five smaller twigs branching off 
from it. Butsee! Itisalive. It walks! Sharp eyes 
discovered it, and put it in a bottle, and brought it 
home, where he drowned it in aleohol—that is one 
thing alcohol is good for—and preserved it for his 
cabinet. Good for sharp eyes. L. A. 








PUZZLES. 
A MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 
Forty-one letters. 

37, 32, 14, 7, 3, 89, 31, 4, 16, 8, 34, 38, 10, the name of the cloud 
ship of the sun-god Freya. 

18, 10, 17, one of the names of the sun-god. 

23, 33, 19, was one of Odin’s parents. 

25, 35, 28 is the one whose blush is fabled to have dyed the 
damask rose. 

26, 4, 15, 3, 22, 13, in the Greek fable was transformed into 
the bay tree. 

27, 30, 7, 11, 21, was, according to one of the theories of the 
Greeks concerning the universe, the mordial germ of all 
things. 

12, 2, 21, 41, 23, a goddess reckoned by the Greeks among their 
celestial deities. 

5, 20, 37, 16, 30, a Roman goddess. 

29, 17, 26, 9, 34, a Scandinavian deity from whom one of the 
days of the week derived its name. 

1, 21, 6, 22, is one of the birds enumerated by Kuhn as repre- 
senting the storm-cloud. 

36, 40, 23,24, the princess in the German legend who guided 
the Ilsenstein shepherd to the gold within the mountain. 

The whole isa quotation from Shakespeare which refers to 
the mythical properties of a plant. De FORREST. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Cross-words. 

The African name ofa large tree- 

Say, little folks, what may it be? 


My second, listen, dears, ’tis true, 
A pronoun now stands forth to view. 


To find my third, put out to sea, 
Without it ships would helpless be. 


Next, to the kitchen-garden go, 
‘Tis there my fourth is wont to grow. 


Water, wine, sugar, nutmeg take, 
And lemon-juice, my last to make. 


Initials and finals will give 
Two Poets who did in Britain live; 
Between them there were smal! accord — 
One was a Peasant—one a Lord. 
BoB AND Dorornry. 
EASY ENIGMA. 
Tam composed of 24 letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, 6. 4, 5, 4, 7, LI, 12, 6isa common and useful scien- 
tific instrument. 
My 15, 17, 16 is a species of fish. 
My 24, 28, 22, 24 is an act. 
My 21, 9, 19, 18 is a narrow and difficult way. 
My 13, 14, 15, 13, 9 is a letter of the Greek alphabet. 
My 20, 15, 9 is the ocean. 
My 8, 9, 10, 8 is an article of food. 
My whole is a well-known proverb by Doctor Franklin. 
PUZZLER. 
{I shall be very glad to receive something more from “ Puz- 
zler,” and from anyone else who can send good puzzles with 
out errors. It is more work to revise and correct such us are 
faulty than is agreeable even to AUNT PATIENCE.| 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 6. 
Twenty Buried Belongings to a House.—Carpet, gas, sieve, 
chairs, tin-pan, table, closet, range, stool, sink, doors, knob, 
rug, sofa, plate, brooms, iron, porch, piano, desk. 
Enigma on American Poets and Poetry.— 
Coulds’t thou boast, oh, child of weakness, 
O’er the sons of wrong and strife 
Were their strong temptations planted 


In thy path of life? WHITTIER. 
Square Words.— 
CAMP SUGAR 
ALOE UKASE 
MOON GAMIN 
PENS AS IDE 
RENEW 
Diamond.— M (Macbeth) 
NOV 
NOWEL 
MOWBRAY 
VERST 
LAT 


y (Yarely). 
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A LITERARY 


+)Y introducing the plan of publishing and selling books direct to purchasers instead of giving 
] dealers and agents the usual large discount to sell for us, by working on the basis of the 
present cost of making books, which is about one-half what it was a few years ago, and by printing 
very large editions, which also very greatly reduces the cost per copy from the cost in smail 
editions, we are able to supply the wants of book- buyers at prices which to many seem truly aston- 
ishing, but which in reality are only reasonable. e make no pretence of giving any one more 
than the worth of his money, but we do take hearty pleasure in placing good books within reach of 
those who love them—and as a matter of ultimate profit, we believe it is expedient rather to make 
$1 and a friend, on = and an enemy. 

The publications described on this page are examples of what ean be done in excellent and 
cheap bookmaking, and which we propose to do on other books as rapidly as we can produce them. 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPADIA OF ENCLISH LITERATURE. 


A History, Critical and Biographical, of British and American authors, with specimens of 
their writings originally edited by Robert Chambers, LL.D. Third edition, revised by Robert 
Carruthers, LL.D. First American edition, unabridged and unaltered. 

‘ hambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature is peculiarly a work wortby of universal circu- 
lation. It is not only a collection of rare literary interest, qo and merit, a concentration of 
the best productions of English and American intellect from earliest to recent times, but is also 
in a large degree a key and index to all other good books in the language, enabling one to see and 
judge {or himself which are best worth his reading. 


STYLES AND PRICES. 

Acme Edition. bouna in 4 volumes, cloth, gilt title. 

Acme Kditioo, bound in 4 volumes, haif morocco......... 

Aldus Kdition, bound in 4 volumes, half Kussiu, gilt top 
If ordered sent by mail, add # cents for postage. 


WHICH STYLE TO BOY. 


The type is the same in al]. The paper in the Acmg Epirion is light, but excellent in quality, 
and all that is generally desired. All of our binding is extra well done. We hee oanpee to have 
the books ** sewed all along,” instead of in the usual manner. On trial, purchasers will find the 
leaves do not come loose, as is so troublesomely common with books. The cloth binding is very 
neat, and will serve for many years of good usage. The half morocco is more elegant, as well as 
more durable, and to any one who can spare the small additional cost it is much the most desirable 
style. 

. The Atpus EpiTion is printed with extra care, on superfine and heavy paper, with much wider 
margins, In this form it is one of the handsomest works of high literary merit ever issued. For 
a holiday or other gift to a person of fine taste nothing more suitable could be chosen. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


It will bring gladness to many a scholar’s heart to find that this truly admirable work has been 
brought within the range of shallow kets. The prices are phenomenal, even in these days of 
cheap books,—[‘* Times,” Philadelphia, 

Indispensable to the libr of every well-informed family. Frequent and constant reference 
nced us that we could sooner dispense with almost any other book.—({** Sunday Herald,” 
Washington, D.C, 

It is the handiest compend of its kind we remember to have seen. Only one who was born to 
be a cyclopedist, and trained ty experience in the art and mastery of such critical compilations, 
could have performed this task so well.—[‘* Advance,”’ Chicago. 

The history of letters records no cyclop@die of the national literature of any people which can 
reasonably compared with the work—with its clear type, on clear paper, it seems to realize the 
he idea of the perfect connection of substance and form.—[** The Living Church,’’ Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Chambers’s work will not be improved u ; it could not be abridged and does pot need tobe 
extended, The popular success of this publication is said to be already great, nor can it be won- 
dered at when in so desirable a shape its volumes, containing abeut 3, pages, are furnished at 
$2. This is to get a pretty library for next to nothing.—|[* Republican,” Springfield, Mass. 


ACME LIBRARY OF STANDARD BIOCRAPHY. 


In this series will be presented the stories of famous lives as told by distinguished authors. 
The titles we now give. and to which additions will be made from time to time, are such as to 
make introduction or comment superfluous, In typography and binding the books are all that can 
be desired. Until recently aone of the books in this series have been sold in this country for less 
than $1 each. Reduced by our methods to such nominal prices, they will be welcomed into thou- 
sands of homes from whieh they have hitherto been excluded. 

“There is probably no history, only biography.’’—[Emerson. 

‘* Biography is the most universally pleasant, universally profitable of all reading.’’—({Carlyle. 


. LIFE OF FREDBRICK THE GREAT. By T. B. Macaulay. 277 pp., l6mo, cloth. Price, 45 cents. 


mail, postage 5 cents. 
LIFE OF KOBERT BURNS. By Thomas Carlyle. 203 pp., }6mo, cloth. Price, 35 cents. 


stage 5 cents. 
a OF MAHOMET. By Edward Gibbon. 236 pp., 16mo, cloth. Price, cents. By mail, postage 
cents. 
. LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. By Chevalier Bunsen. With an estimate of his character and 
genius, by Thomus Carlyle. ae br 16mo.. cloth. Price, 35 cents. By maii, postage 5 cents. 
. LIFE OF MARY STUART, QUE OF sCOTs. By Alphonse de Lamaruce. 275 pp., itmo., cloth. 
Price, 35 cents. BY mail, postage 5 cents. 
LIFK OF JOAN OF ARC; or, The Maid of Orleans. By Michelet. 236 pp., l6mo, cloth. Price, 3 
cepts. By mail, sore 5 cents. 
4 a Y OF HANNIBAL. By Thomas Arnold. 320 pp., 1l6émo, cloth. Price, 35 cents. By mail, postage 
cents. 
LIFE OF JULIUS CH8AR. By Henry G. Liddell. 247 pp., 16mo, cloth. Price, 35 cents. By mail, 
frase 5 cents. 
. LIFK OF OLIVER CROMWELL. By Alphonse de Lamartine, 288 pp., l6mo, cioth. Price, 35 
cents. By mail, postage 5 cents. 
. LIFK OF WILLIAM PITT. 
postage 5 cents. . 
. LIFE OF COLUMBUS. By A. de Lamartine. 236 pp., i6mo,cloth. Price, 35 cents. By mail, post- 


age 5 cents. 
LIFK OF VITTORIA COLONNA. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 247 pp., 16mo,cloth, Price, 35 cents. 
By mail, postage 5 cents. 


Numbers 1 to 6 of the above will be issued early in the month of August, and the remain- 
ing numbers in September. 


ACME LIBRARY OF MODERN CLASSICS. 
. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. 288 pp., lémo., cloth. Price 50 cents. 
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By Lord Macaulay. 227 pp., 1§mo, cloth. Price, 35 cents. By mail, 
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wee ttt ee 6 eents. 

2. LALLA ROOKH. By Thomas Moore. 332 pp., l6mo, cloth. Price 530 cents. By mail. postage 6 
cents. 

3 MRS. CAUDLE’8 CURTAIN LECTURES. By Douglas Jerrold. 195 pp., limo, cloth, Price 5U cents. 
By wail, Pustage 6 cents. 

4. PAUL | he eon NIA. By Bernardin St. Pierre. 202 pp.,12mo, cloth. Price 50 cents. By mail, 

ostage 6 cents. 

5. PICCIOLA. By X. B. Santine. 254 pp., 16mo, cloth. Price cents. By mail, postage 6 cents. 

6. UNDINS, AND OTHER TALES. Baron de la Motte Fonque. Containing Undine, The Two 
Captains, Asiangu’s Knight and Sintram and his Cumpanions. 416 pp., l6mo, cloth. Price 50 

r cents, By mail, postage 6 cents. 

7. PARADISE LOST. By John Milton, With notes by Prof. Torrey, of Harvard University. 425 pp., 

l6mo. cloth. Price, 60 cents. By mati, postage 6 cents. 
8. THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sir Walter Scott. 312 pp., 16mo, cloth. Price,50 cents. By mail, 


= 


postage, 6 cents. : 
THK CLUCKMAKER; ‘Or, The Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick, of Slickville. By Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton. 28% pp., 4mo, cloth. Price, 0 cents. By mail, postage t cents. 
Number 1, 2 and 3 of the above will be ready August 20th, andthe remaining volumes of the series 
will be issued in September. 
The typography and h 
prices are about one-nalf the rate 


THE WORKS OF VIRCIL. 
Translated by John Dryden. 2 vols. in one. 16mo, cloth, 535 pp. Price, 40 cents. By mail, postage 6 
cents. 


AESOP’S FABLES. 
Complete, as collected by the Rev. T. James, M.A. With numerous illustrations. l6mo, cloth, 208 
pp. Price, 35 cents. By mail, postage 5 cents. 


GREAT TRUTHS BY CREAT AUTHORS. 


A dictionary of aids to refiecti counsels, cautions, aphorisms, 


e of all the booxs of this series are unexceptionable. The 
usually charged for similar books. 





tat 





q of ph 
proverbs, etc., etc,, from writers of all ages and both hemispheres. pages, crown octavo, 
—* The f rmerly published price of $2 is in this edition reduced to 90 cents. By mail, post- 
age 10 cents, 


DICTIONARY OF SHAKESPEARIAN QUOTATIONS. 


Exhibing the most forcible passages illustrative of $he various passions, affectibiis dod. émotions of 
the human mind, selected and arranged in Arte order. With a steel it. 418 pages, 
large a —_ Price, formerly $1.75, reauced to 80 cents. By mail, postage 10 cents. 

n tember. » 


AMERICAN ORATORY. 


Selections from the speeches of t t ameoigtat 
A8 a work of highest intrinsic literary mer te prementalen ot ‘what’ fs mobt memorable in the 
history of the country and in the lives of its most cent patriots and oraturs,At is worthy of a place 
i every library and home. Ch sl" AZVAG oh od 
tose price of previous editions, $2.50, we reduce to $1, handsomely bound in Gloth. By mail, post- 
ents. 
Ready in 





CELEBRATED SPEECHES OF CHATHAM, BURKE AND ERSKINE. 
To bry * added the ument of Mr. Mackintosh in the case of Peitier. 540 pages, large octavo, 
Ready 7_ pAntrent d pee ed at $2.25; reduced to $1. By mail, postage 15 cepts. 
ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Ancient Hi jf Gre- 
nnd = yA of the Egyptians, Corthogem eee, | Banya, ese and Persians. Gre 





jontans, including a his by Charles 
Paper ind printing.” Brice elegantly aad vtronely bound sa ciseh: B15; im Tull sheep. Vorary Fe 

e ce, @' strong und in cloth, 3; in fu . y . 
sprinkled edges, $2.35. If ordered by mail, postage extra, 42 cents. 


REVOLUTION. 


* JOSEPHUS’ COMPLETE WORKS. 


Works of Flavius Josephus, comprising the antiquities of the Jews, a history of the Jewish wars, and 
a life of Josephus, writtten by himeeit, transiated by William Whiston, together with numerous 

explanatory notes, etc. In one large octavu volume, il42 double column pages, extra large type, 

superior om ced and printing. Price, bound very strong. in cloth gilt titie, $2; in full sheep, liprary 

style, sprinkled edges, $2. If Ordered by mali, postage extra, 38 cents. 

The works of Rollin and Josepbus described above are not only the best editions now published in 

this country at any price, but are cheap quite beyond comparison with cheapest and most inferior 


editions. 
SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
We are just issuing a new edition of this most excellent and popular work. It is the condensed 
edition (all that students and teachers nave use for—the best unabridged edition is published in 


cheapest style at $26), editea by Dr. Smith himse!f,and contains nearly 800 double column octavo pages, 
and illustrated with over 100 engravings and maps. 

PRICKS —3trongty bound in cloth, gilt title, $1; in elegant and durable half morocco, $1.50. 
— 4 this work bound in cloth bas beretofore been $3 per copy. 
or postage. 


The 
If to be sent by maii, add is cents 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. 
UNABRIDGED, NKEW ELECTROTYPE EDITION. 


We have in preparation a New, Unabridged Kdition of this work, printed from new electrotype 
plates made from new, clear and besutiful type. to ve handsomely printe 4, on good paper, and bound 
in an elegant and very convenient smal! quarto volume. Although superior in all imp rtant re- 
spects to any edition heretofore published in thie country, we shall sel! it for the low price «f $1, 
bound in cloth, or $1.50, elegantly bound im half morocco. If ordered sent by mail, add 15 cents for 


pustage. 
vias: BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


Bunyan’s Piigrim’s Progress, from this world to that which is to come. Very large, beautiful type, 
fine paper, elegantly printed, 475 pages 12mo, extra cloth binding, gilt title. Price W cents. If by 


mail. postage extra, 8 cents. 
ARABIAN NICHTS. 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, or The Thousand and One Nights. Large, beautiful type, elegantly 
printed on good paper, $4) pages, 12mo, extra cloth binoing, gilt title. Price 55 cents. If by mati, 
postage extra, 8 cents. 


TRAVELS OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 


Travels and Surprising Aiventures of Baron Munchausen. Extra large, beautiful type, fine printing 
and paper, 283 pages, 12mo, extra cloth binding, gilt title. Price, 50 cents, If by mail, postage extra, 


8 cents. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Robinson Crusoe, His Life and Adventures, by Danie! De Foe. Large, clear type, beautiful printing 


On fine paper, pages, 2mo, extra cloth binding, gilt title. Price 50 cents. If by mail, pustage 
extra, 10 cents. 


STORIES ANO BALLADS FOR YOUNC FOLKS. 
BY ELLEN TRACY ALDEN. 
In the charming dress here presented, large, open beautiful type. rich cloth binding, with ornaments 
of black and gold, it is one of the choicest books which have appeared for many aday. Small! 
quarto, cloth, price, $\. if by mail, 5 cents extra. 


“ One of the pleasantest child-books we have seen for many aday. Everything in it is good. Itis 
more than gooo. It comes down to child-life with a reality that makes the stories wholly enjoyable.” 


—Inter-Ocean, Chicago 
THE KORAN OF MOHAMMED. 


Translated from the Arabic into English, with explanatory notes and preliminary discourse, by 
George Sale. 485 pp. crown octavy, cloth. Price,65 cents. By mail, postage 8 cents. 
This work,a necessity to the library of all «tadents of history or religion, anda curiesity to all 
others, io this convenient volume, excellent type and neatly bound, and offered for a merely nominal 


price, will be greatiy in demand. 
WORKS OF DANTE. 


The Vision ; or. Hell, Puseesers and Paradise. Transiated into English verse by H.F. Carey. 446 pp., 
crown octavo, cloth. rice, 65 cents. By mail, postage 8 cents. 
This edition of the works of the great Italian poet,in typography, paper and binding, is al! that 
can be desired by the general reader, and fully equal to editions usualiy sold inthis c untryat $1.50. 


ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. 


Translated from the Spanish of Cervantes by Motteux. 8 pp.,crown octavo, cloth. 
By mail, postage 8 cents. 
This, perhaps the most famous of all humorous works in this edition, uniform in size and style 
with the Koranand Dante advertised above, will be weicomed by ail who take pleasure in books of 


this class. 
LIBRARY MACAZINE 


OF SELECT FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


The contents of Tue Liprary MaGazine is selected mainly from English and European peri- 
odicals of the same date which it bears. It is issued within ten days from the arrival of the lead- 
ing London publications in this country. While no 2 eae ee of bigh class literature is 
overlooked, especial promivence is given to articles which most ably and entertainingly discuss 
topics which occupy the popular thought, and to that which is of permanent rather than of tran- 
sient interest. 

The actual cost of gene @ magazine has been reduced fully one-half within a few years, 
and we are therefore able to give more for the money than was before possible. Comparison will 
show that a year's numbers of THe Liprary MaGazineg, making 1,536 pages, contain more than 
four-fifths as much matter as the Hclectic Magazine, at $5 a year, and more than one third as 
much as Littell’s Living Age, at $8 a year. 

Terms of THe LipraRy MaGaZIneE: $1 a year, postage prepaid by the publishers. Single num- 
ber, 10 cents. Subscriptions may begin at any time. 1t isnot sold by newsdealers generally, as 
we allow them no extra discount. 

Bounp VoLvumEs.—Six numbers, making 768 pages, with full index, constitute a volume. 
Price, in cloth, 50 cents; half morocco, 75 cents; half russia, $1. If by mail, add 10 cents for 


postage. 
LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDCE. 
20 VOLS. NEARLY 2,000 PAGES. $10.00. 


In fulfilment of our promise to the public, in return for a remarkably liberal patronage of our 
AcME edition of CoamBErs’s CYCLOPA&DIA OF ENGLISH LifERATURE, that we would follow its com- 
pletion with other publications equally desirable at similarly low rates, we take great pleasure in 
announcing the Library of Universal Knowledge, being a reprint entire of the last (1879) Edin- 
burgh and London edition of CoamBers’s EncycLopap1a: A Dictionary of Universal Kuowledge 
for the People, with very large additions upon topics of special interest to American readers. 

CHAMBERS’S KNCYCLOPZDLA4 has long been recognized as occupying a foremost place among the 
great Encyclopedias which have been published in Europe and America since the first CHAMBtRS 
was printed, over one hundred years ago; and in its adaptation to popular use it has been almost 
without a rival. Even in this country, though lacking the fullnessin its treatment of American 
topics which would make it altogether acceptable to American readers, it has had a very wide 
sale. Printed in W large octavo volumes, until recently it has sold at $50 per set, bound in cloth; 
but later, by competition, the price has been reduced to $10, and very recently to $25. But even 
at the latter price it has been out of the reach of a very large number of teachers, students and 
others of ted means who are able to appreciate the value of such a publication, and who, in 
fact, most need its aid. 

With the important additions upon topics of special interest to American readers, this work, 
already superior to others, except in this particular, will be more than equal, in ali respects im- 
—- to the general reader, to any Cyclopedia heretofore published in this country or in 

urope for a less price than $100. The amount of matter contained in it somewhat exceeds that 
of Appleton’s or Johnson's, 
rice per volume, in cloth, 50 cents; half morocco, 75 cents, half russia, gilt top, $1; if ordered 
sent by mail, add 12 cents per volume, for pomete. 
Price per set of 20 volumes, in cloth, $10; haif morocco, $15; half russia, gilt top, $20. 

DISCOUNTS TO EARLY SUBSCRIBERS.—The greater the number and the earlier the sub- 
scriptions we receive, the less is the risk and expense of publication; and the more widely and 
early the volumes are scattered among subscribers, the greater the results of their influence in 
inducing othersubscriptions. We ned adopt the plan, as heretofore in other publications, 
of allowing special reduction from above prices to those whose curders are soonest received. Full 
particulars sent with catalogues. 

Volume One will be issued early in September, 1879, and the remaining volumes will appear at 
very short intervals. A specimen volume of the work may be ordered by anyone for examination, 


with the privilege of return if not found satisfactory, within ten days after date of its receipt. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FOR CLUB AGENTS. 


As people are likely to order much more largely if they can see copies of the books, and com- 
pare their elegant and substantial make and wonderfully low prices with other books, and as sam- 
ple copies are likely to be slightly injured by handling, we will send sample of any or all which 
may be ordered by persons agreeing to try to raise clubs, at a discount of 25 per cent. from the 
list prices, and will allow them to return at our expense, within 30 days from time of shipment to 
them, any samples which they do not choose to keep. 


DISCOUNT TO CLUB AGENTS. 


To any one raising a club, and ordering five or more copies of one book we will allow a dis- 
count of 10 per cent. from the list prices. 

Orders amounting to less than $2 must be accompanied by the cash: over that amount 20 per 
cent., but not legs than one dollar, must mad & x the order, and the remainder due will be 
collected on delivery of the books by express, C.O. D. 1f customers will remit the the full amount 
te their orders, they will save a small expense of return charges on their money when collected 


Price, 65 cents. 


Remit by bank-draft, money order, registered letter or by express. 
sent in postage stamps, Address 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


Fractions of $1 may be 








JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 55 Beekman St., New York, 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
his department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Onaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stemps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments aud on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Our- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 








The Dover Egg-Beater—advertised in 
another column—is warranted by the mapu- 
facturers to be perfection in its way. The 
firm is responsible, and they state that mil- 
lions bave been sold with the warrant, and not 
one returned. It is for sale everywhere. 





Sunday-School Book-Case for sale 
cheap; never been used; 12 feet long; self- 
locking ; folds in a space of 2x4 feet. Can be 
placed against the wall or folded so as to form 
an office for Librarian. Address Alfred Mor- 
rell, 380 Court street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Insurance Hotes, 


—Superintendent Smyth. on Thursday last» 
made some extraordinary statements to a re- 
porter in regard to the conduct of certain 
managers of Fire Insurance Companies in this 
city, hinting at defalcations and peculations, 
but refraining from mentioning the names of 
the companies or those of the thieves, be- 
lieving that “‘ the proposed effectof warning 
would be accomplished.” The Superintendent 
says: 

“In the case of one of the oldest companies 
in New York city a defalcation on the part of 
the president, extending over ten years and in- 
volving $40,000 or $50,000 was discovered, and 
was first made known to the officers by the ex- 
amiaation. They had regularly passed and 
certified to the correctness of his books and 
accounts, and on his death had passed eulogis- 
tic resolutions and voted his widow a bonus of 

1,000 In the case of another company it was 

‘ound that the secretary bad purloined about 
$10,000, part of which has been made good to 
the company and a note given for the rest. 
In another case it was found that $60,000 of 
assets bad been advanced by the officers of 
the company to cover an impairment which 
was never reported to the ees That 
company has since concluded to wind its 
affairs, and the — will be made good. In 
the case of another company it was found that 
the cashier had been help himseif to the 
company’s funds, unknown to the compaiy’s 
officers, out of the current cash receip yf 
getting checks indorsec, ostensibly + the 
purpose of baving change on hand, but in 
reality to enable him to steal the funds in ac- 
cordance with his manipulation of the books. 
The amount taken was about 000. The 
officers bave compelled him to make the de- 
ficit good, and, in consideration therefor, have 
stopped prosecution of him.” 

It seems to us that the policy-holders should 
be made acquainted with the facts. The 
Superintendent is in office for the very pur- 
pose of affording the public just such infor- 
mation. In this case, he has said too little or 
too much. 


—Since the Ist of July four fire insurance 
companies have reinsured their risks and re- 
tired from business. These are the Adriatic, 
of New York; the New York Central, of 
Union Springs, and the Roger Williams, 
of Providence. The Western New York 
Life has been examined under a _ requi- 
sition made by the Superintendent on 
April 21, 1878. The capital stock bas been 
reduced from $125,000 to $100,000, and the 
stockholders have paid in in cash $14,000 and 
passed a resolution to close up their affairs as 
speedly as possible and cease the issuance of 
new policies.- 

~The Homeopathic Life Insurance Com- 
pany of this city has been examined under a 
requisition from the State Superintendent, 
and the capital stock bas been reduced from 
$200,000 to $100,000. Its condition is now as 
mae $ 





coe cua has been very carefully and 
economically run; not a dollar has been mis- 
appropriated ; the salary list is of microscopic 
proportions, and its death rate bas been small- 
It is an experiment, however, aud as such has 
had many difficulties to contend with. 


—The question of forming a National Bu- 


reau of Insurance is now under discussion— 
a central organization, having the power to 
settle all questions pertaining to the conduct 
of insurance companies. ‘This bureau would, 
of course, regulate the premium rate. The 
question of rates is*the rock upon which all 
insurance organizations have split, and hence 
many underwriters seem to think that a Na- 
tional Bureau would be of no utility to the 
profession. 

—The Norwich Union Fire Company of 
England, although but a short time in opera- 
tion in this country, is doing a large business 
under the direction of Messrs. Frame and 
Hare. The report from the home office shows 
that the company is prosperous in England, 
and that its surplus is continually increasing. 


Financial. 














FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, Aug. 18, to Saturday, 
Aug. 23. 
Government Beonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
Aug. 23. 


Aug. 2). 






>. a 
- funded. 1881. 
5s. funded. 1881. Ye 
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. N. Y. 
Ala. &s, M. & E.R N.Y 
Ala., 88, M & C.R. i Be 
Ala., 88 of ’92....... 20 | N.Y. 
Alabama 8, °93.. 20 | N. Y. 6 
Ala..Class A.small 46 | N. Y.6 
Alu.,Class B, 5s..... 71 | N.C.N, 
Ala., class C,2to5. 51 | N.C.N. 
Ala ‘6s. “=, eer 5 | N.C. N, 
a 78. wept x 1 | N.C. F. 
s.M. & L 1 | N.C... 
are %s. LRPB&NO. 1 | N.C.n. 
= 7s, aa s tS. 
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eo I Va. 68 
Mo. ts. due "§2-"83... wl | ¥e I MBs 0.ce5 28 
Mo. 6s. due '86...... &. 68, D. "67........+ 23 
Mo.H. _ a, due "Si. Mas va. 6B. CD. .ccccccccee 80 
Mo. tis, due ’88...... Va. 68. xMC ........ 58% 
Mots’ due ‘ss or 990 108 D. C. 3 666 £....0.00. 84 


Foreign Exchange.— 


days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.81 G@i.8i4 4.81% @4.82 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending August 23, 1879. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 25,251 pkgs 
Exports, 13,807 pkgs, This market is steady, but | 
lacks life and activity. Butter arrives freeiy, and | 
there is a tendency to an accumulation of stock of 


all grades except finest dairy make butter, both | 


State and Western. Sellers are less firm in their | 
eiews, and the market closes with last week’s 


prices barely sustained. Sales have been made of thereof, or their le; 
tinest sour cream creamery make at 17@'8c., while | after Tuesday, the 


sweet creams go begging at 15«@l6\%c. Finest 
dairy make is wanted at 15@!6c., and fair to good 





PHELPS, STOKES & CO. 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS. 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills on London. 


‘War BsHarcr& 
se" BAN (ERS he 


Purchase and sell on Commission GOVERNMENT, 
STATE, MUNICIPAL BONDS, RAILROAD BONDS 
and STOCKS, and all classes of Securities dealt in 
atthe NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, or all repe 
utable securities bought and sold in the OPEN 
MARKET. LOANS AND COMMERCIAL PAPER nego- 
tiated. Interest on Deposits subject to check. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN, FRANK JENKINS. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway, N, Y, 
pO PPP Perr $4.874,947 Ol. 
RIG, 5 000050. 0006 0 0>ee08 826,873 99. 


JAMES BUEL. : - President, 
(Also President of the sl pee Traders’ Na- 








tional Ban 
Cc. P. rest Lumen, Soeretery 
T.H DSN A, , Superintendent. 
BURFORD, Actuary. 
All Endowment pot and Approved Claims due 
in 1879 will be discounted at7 per cent. upon present- 


ation. 
A!l forms of Life and Endowment Policies istued. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ite’ affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 
Premiums received on mage 
Risks, from 1st January, 1878, to 
Bist December, 1878........... ” $4,009,309 47 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 1878..............- 1,848,697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858, 006 3 83 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1878, to 31st December, 1878, 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the 
same period.......... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Pre- ee 
miums and 
Expenses. .. . $859.960 58 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York area, City, Bank and other 








RR eT Soe Th peta H- 10,086,758 00 

Loans seaunsl by Stocks, and other- 
CE cadiaccchesecedenn tkaneeesnin 704,200 00 

Real Estate and claims due the 
Company, estimated at........... 619,034 50 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable, 1,529,259 74 
Oash in Bank..... .......0c00.cecees 381,210 92 
Total Amount of Assets...... $13, 320,463 463 } 16 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
| tiflcates of profits will be paid to the holders 

al representatives, on and 
‘ourth of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 


| 1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 


sold at 13@l4c. In Western, the sales have been | 


mostly for export, at 74@8c.. and fully one-half of after 


the exvorts were consigned for account of 


thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
uesday, the Fourth of Febru next, 
from which date all interest thereon will cease. 


The certificates to be produced at the time of 


owners here. We quote: Fine sour cream cream- | payment, and canceled. 
ery, 17@\8c.; choice dairy-packed batter, lic. | 
sweet-cream creamery, 15@!6c.; common to fair | the net earned premiums of the Company, for 


summer-make, 7@ile.; grease, 4@6c. 
Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 55,992 bxs. 


Exports, 58,959 pks. The market has ruled dull and | 


heavy all the week, with prices easier at the 
close. We quote: State factory, full cream, fancy, 
5%@5Xc.; do., good to choice, 5@5\c.; State fac- 
tory, half skimmed, 3@4c.; skimmed, 2@3c. 
Eggs.—There was quick demand for fresh eggs 


at a slight advance, and prices are firm at the | 


close, with sales at 15@15c. for best marks. 


Beans.—Mediums are firm at $1.35 per bush., 
and marrows sell at $1.25@$1.30 per bush. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


$5 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


BUTTER FRESHLY RECEIVED FROM CREAMERIES 
AND FARM DAIRIES. 


Buyers served direct from &t. Joun's Park, or Erie 
or Midland Depots. 


Orders by Mail have ommetes attention. 


David W. Lewis & Co., 
85 BROAD STREBT, NEW YORK. 


Hive $300 per for Ladies or Men. $50 
ae per wpeaee oni easily ay age be : 

H new ok, entitled 
THE COMPLETE HOME; the Morals, Henith, 
Beauty, ork, Amusements, Members, Mon 
Savings and ings are all clearly dealt with th tes 
f il of anecdoteand wit, holding 
8 of ac arming narration of poe A life. 
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A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 


| the year ending 3ist December, 1878, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


ices ately 
TRUSTEES: 

JONES, Horace Gray, 

Epmunp W. CorR.izs, 

Joun ELLIOTT, 

ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 

Rost. B. Minturn, 


James Low, CmaARLeEs H. Ma 

Davip LANE. GeorGe W. LANE, 
Gorpon W. BurnaaM, Ropert L. Sruakt, 
Francis SKIDDY, James G, DaForEST, 
Wm. 18, Freperick CHAUNCEY, 


CuaArR.LeEs D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 


Wuuus E. Dopaz, Witius H. Foaa, 
Royal PHELPs, Perer V. Kina, 
Tuomas F, Younas, Taos. B. CoppINeTon, 
C, A. Hann, Horace K. THurBER, 
Joun D. A. A. Raven, 


HEWLETT, 
Wiu.usM H. Wess, Wr.14mM DeGroot, 
CuagLzes P. BurpetT, Bensamin H. FIELD, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres, 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-Pres. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


FFICES: ( New York, 100 Broadway. 
Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon- 
ontinenta shies “ate. and No. 108 Broad 
uildings. way, B.D. 


Cash Aseets, Jan. Ist, 1879 ....... 


Reserve tur losses, dividends, e in BS ey 
Capital 
Unearned Reserv 


Net Surplus............... 998-35: 3 


orae a HOPE, President. 
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LIVERPOOL & 


LONDON & 
GLOBE 


Insurance Company, 





United States Branch. 





Statement January 1, 1879, 


Assets in United States......84,301,8 
Total Liabilities, including ‘ 1897.07 
Re-insurance............. ° i 39025 05-86 


i i ER 871,291.21 

Income in U.S. during pee 2 600,583, 34 

Expenditures, including 
SRE ati 1,971,219.83 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥Y. OF FICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St, 


Chi k 
6% feet long; same action and 
quality of tone as NDS LARGE 


GRAND CONCERT GRAN 
Ht PRI H te: most popular style 
‘ sf one Wee aes present day: 


taves; new 
style of cases, patent gee eA TING ACTION; im- 
proved Music 


Desks, &e. 


For the past 56 years the 

jn ANDARD PIANO of the 

rid; being copied not oniy 

in this country aa by ali the leading manufac- 


turers of Eurupe. 


hy the present con- 

ditions of Trade, «|! of 

bove wil! be sold at 

greatly reduced Senne “if you want 4 really 

ood instrument, this is an opporzentty seldum of- 

ered, ag our Pianos are all of t Ss work man- 

shipand of the HIGHEST STANDA KD of wusical 
excellence. 


SECOND-HAND "Sets °.s, ester 


- taken in ex- 
change for new instruments— = Tittle used, at 
prices from $200 to $300. GREAT BARUaLNs. 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day Schools and Kindergartens. 
Over 1,000 kinds and designs. Prices to suit the 
times. Klegant new and appropriate designs of 


SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 


Price lists and samples of educational cards free 
to any teachers or agents senoing us their address. 
J.H RUFFORD’S SONS, Manufacturing Pubiish- 
ers, 141 Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass. Estab lished 1830 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th Street and Gth Avenue. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOOD8 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS_ THE LEADERS IN 
POPULAR P PRICES. 


Special care given to to MAIL orders from our 


patrons at HOME 
TOURISTS. 


DURING JULY AND AU AUGUST THIS ESTAB- 
GLOnE he wi on CLOSE ON SATURDAY AT 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


BSARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Bes. ouality Wash Rive. and most liberal measure. 


- 5S. 4 ietor, 
De Be WHT North basond Bi. Phiiaae/phis. 











TRY THIS ONE. 


$3,000 a year. Business light, legitimate ond 
honorable. Every farmer your customer. nob 
agency or pedaling. ents wanted in every ig fj 
and county in the United . Sen a for til 
particulars. Address, Mandeville & Seaman, 
port, Chemung Co., N.Y. 


-MENEELYS” BELLS. 
ras Sa e 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 





—Garibaldi is in a very precarious condi- | 


tion physically. 

—Sir Henry Bessemer’s new telescope 
cost him $200,000, 

—Northern New York was shaken up by | 
an earthquake August 2Ist. 

—Haeckel has discovered trichine in a 
young Egyptian hippopotamus. 

—A silver mine has been found near Fred- 
ericktown, Madison Co., » Missouri. 

—Sir Rowland Hill, K. C. B., the pioneer 
of the penny-postage system, is dead. 

—A truce has been arranged between the | 
Irish and French combatants at Quebec. 

—Thomas Carlyle’s income from the sale | 
of his books does not exceed $4,000 a year. 

—The average yield of spring wheat this 
season in Dlinois is eleven bushels to the | 
acre. . 

—It is said that the colored exodus will 
be much larger as soon as the crops are 
gathered. 

—The price of quinine has been raised | 
twenty-five per cent. now that the duty has | 
been taken off! 

—There is only one Belgian political re- | 
fugee in existence, and he is 80 years old 
and lives in Paris. 

—Turkey is now peaceful. The War 
Office has been closed for want of money to 
pay off the clerks. 

—The three-days August storm proved 
very disastrous all along the coast and many 
wrecks are reported. 

—A Russian Socialist lately committed 
suicide in prison by burning himself slowly 
over a kerosene lamp. 

—Now that England is coming to her 
senses again, Lieutenant Carey is getting 
public sympathy rapidly. 

—Twenty-eight amateur English athletes 
are coming to this country to compete with 
the New York Athletic Club. 

—M. de Lesseps has sent several expert 
engineers to Central America to examine 
the plan of the proposed canal. 

—A Geneva boy, sixteen years old, lately 
forged his father’s name to a check for 
$1,024, and ran away to this city. 

—One registered letter in every ten thou- 
sand is lost in U. S, postal transit. In Eng- | 
land, only one in every two millions. 

Lord Dufferin is named as the next Vice- 
roy of India—a slight change from the cli- | 
mate of Canada and St. Petersburgh. 

—The Connecticut Peace Society closed its 
thirteenth annual session at Mystic, Aug. 
22nd. Over 3,000 people were in attendance. 

—An Austrian astronomer has discovered 
anew comet. Prof. Peters will at once re- 
deem our national honor by finding a fresh 
asteroid. 

—The American Bar Association has lately 
been in session at Saratoga, and papers were 
read by leading lawyers from different parts 
of the country. 

—Because certain tea-dealers give away 
china-ware to customers, the New York 
crockery dealers are going to sell packet 
teas and coffee. 

—The Pope contemplates opening the 
completed Cathedral of Cologne in person 
next year. A papal progress will be an at- 
tractive novelty. 

—The legality of refusing to bury a Free- 
mason in a Catholic cemetery in a tomb 
bought and paid for by him will shortly be 
decided by the courts, 

—Mayor Nicholls, of the ‘‘ Memphis Avs- 
lanche,” edits, sets and prints the paper him- 
self, all his staff having either left the city 
or gone to the cemetery. 

—The foundation-stone of a new Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse has been laid by the Duke 
of Edinburgh. It will be, 130 feet above 
high-water, and the light be visible eighteen 
miles. 

—Mr, Gladstone says that very few of the 
industrial productions of America have any 
beauty. It is not surprising that, as Eng- 
lish markets are, an Englishman should fail 
to see it. 

—Russia has now 1,132,165,125 roubles of 
irredeemable paper money afloat, and Euro- 
pean financiers do not see their way to pro- 
Viding her with funds for war with her 
Western neighbors. 

—A picnic party of six hundred people, at 
Cincinnati, were treated to an unexpected 
Sensation, their steamer springing a leak, 
and only being saved from sinking, with all 
on board, by being beached. 

—Messrs. Read and Pell are coming over 
from England to look into the sources of our 
Prosperity, and to ascertain the amount of 
live stock that can be exported from: thi 
Continent in the next four years. 

—The swimming match at Newport be- 


tween Webb and Boyton—the latter in an 
inflated rubber suit—was lost by the former, 
who was seized with cramps after having 
been in the water nearly seven hours. 
—Mr. Welsh’s successor in the English 
| Mission is legion, but his name is still in- 

volved m uncertainty, not through any lack 
| of energy on his part, but through the obstin- 

acy of the President, who insists upon mak- 
| ing the selection himself. 


| 


—It is stated that Lord Beaconsfield no | 


| longer wears ‘‘ embroidered waistcoats, fes- 
toons of gold chains, silk-lined coats, and 
|] light trousers.”” There is a suspicion in 
|some quarters that he has transferred his 
| talent in this line from clothes to politics. 
—A convention of colored men, at Terre 


| Haute, Ind., adopted a resolution demand- | 
ing the repeal of the Indiana law forbidding | 
| the intermarriage of blacks and whites, | 


| 


|}as “inconsistent with the constitutional 
‘amendment of the United States, which 
gives us full rights os citizens, without re- 
gard to race or color.’ 

| —England has been deliberately cut by 
| Russia. The Government of the last-named | 
country proposed to give a grand military 
| entertainment August 25th, and sent cards 
to everybody in Europe except Mr. Bull. 
Mr. Bull is indignant. It has always been | 
his exclusive privilege to snub people, and | 
he doesn’t enjoy this infringement of his 
immemorial rights. 








CELEBRATED the World Over. 


The manufacturers were awarded the highest and 
nly medal given rubber plaster 
vialand Paris Ex; ositions, 


s, at both the Centen- 





Far superior to 

ommon porous plasters, liniments, the so-cal 

lectrical appliances, &c. It is the best know: 

emedy for Lame and Weak Back, rheuma 

ism, Female Weakness, Sciatica Lumbago, 

Dis ase d Kidneys, Spinal Comp:aints and all ill 
Sfor which porovs plasters are used. Ask you 

DD zis for Benson's Capcine Plaster and see 





it ret nothing else. Sold by all Druggists, 
Price 25 cts. Mailed on recs ipt of price by Sza 
puRY & JOHNSON, 21 PLATT STREET,New York 








Teo Preserve your Teeth 


oxzy _ Delluc’s 
ay, Preparations 


¢ . : 

4,4 L Ue , a — Food.) 
ae © s.P. Hair Tonic 
Pog. g x S Toilet Wavers, 

H-wWPR 177) Sachets D’Iris, 
EMULE NA = Elixir of Calisaya, 
Glycerine Lotion, 


™ Pectoral Cough 
GOLD_EVERYWHERE’ Syrup, &c., &c. 






| 
| 
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NEW -YORK, 


THE MOST Puka, 











Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Hors- 
ford, late Professor in Harvard University, 


MAKES A 


Delicious Drink 


with water and eugar only. and is an excellent 


Substitute for Lemons or Limes, 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alco- 
bolic stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, &c. 


No danger can attend its use. 


Prices reasonabie. Pamphlet giving further 
rticulars mailed free on application to manufac- 
urers. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, RB, I. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

































































nA Suporte Corset. 


—= —~%) 








— ers 
Punctual as a Timepiece,—Unless the bowels 
do their duty with the regularity of clockwork, 
| perfect health is impossible. Therefore, when 
| disordered, control them immediately wiih 
| Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer{Aperient 
the most genial balsumic and effective laxative | 
| and aiterative known to the wedical profession. | 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 












WEIGHT 12 LBS. MEAS 2 CUB. FT. 








| XX Cot, price $2.00. Makes a perfect bed— | 

no mattresses or pillows required—better than | 
a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly 
and lays straight. Folded or opened instantly, 
self-fastening. just the thing for hotels, offices, 

| cottages, cam p- meetings, sportsmen, &c. Good 

| for the lown, piazza or the “coolest place in 
the house.” I make the largest and best vari- 
| ety of Spring-Beds and Cots in the world. 
| Send for circulars. 


| HERMON w. LADD, 


108 Fulton St., Boston; 207 Canal St., New 
York; 165 No. 2d St.. Philadelphia. 


50 Chromo, Snowflake & Lace Cards, with name, 
We. 40 chromos. l0c. Star Prt’g Co.. Northford, Ct. 


The Latest and Most Improved 
~ Abdominal Corset. 
Patented November 19, 1878. 


| ee se eee 82.00 
No. 2, Woven, Spoon Steel......... .... 2.75 





It supports the abd@men naturally. It can- 
not stretch. It gives relief to invalids, and is 
a perfect-fitting Corset in every respect. 

For sale by all first-class dealers in the U.8&., 
or Samples sent on receipt of price by 
DOTY, LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., ‘ 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 

NEW YORK. 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels an- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Chime- 
letter, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists,&c. Call or send for ll- 








Brooklyn Advertisements. 


M. E. 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 
Has just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- 
sisting of all the L atest Styles. A Specialty made 
of BLACK NECK-WEAR,._ Also has the 
Agency ofa TROY LAUNDRY, where Collars 

Cuffs can be laundried equa! to new 
213 Fulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


me China and Glass Geods, Majolica, 
edgwood and Fayence Ware. 

sortment of Clec ronzes, and 
Fancy G of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. | | 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago. 6 E. 14th St., N. Y. City. - 
THE EXTENSIVE SALE OF 


Smith & Wesson’s Arms 


is owing to their RELIABILITY, 
SAFETY and DURABILITY. They 
come into market literally 
without blemish. Four 
Sizes: 22, 32, 38 and 44 Cal- 
ibres. The 32 and 4 have 
rebounding hammers, 
the value of which for 
safety cannot be over-stat- 
yj ed. When a Revolver is 
required it should be 
reliable, 

















Justrated Catalogue and Ree 
daced Price-List,mention- 
ing this paper. Agents wanted. 


Alice C, Fletcher & Co., 



















32 Calibre. 


Central fire, with Autematic Cartridge-Ejector 
fand REBOUNDING HAMMER, 


Manufactory at SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


| d 
<r 00D 









79 Chambers Street, New York. 
Mn o, GREAT 
ICINAL 


SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE. 
The The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An Incomparable Aliment for the Growth and 


Protection of Infants and Children. A Superior Nutritive in Continued Fevers, and 
a Reliable Remedial As gent tn all Diseases of the Stomach and Intestines. 


FyMHIS “justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation is, in composition, principally the Gluten 
~y derived by chemical process from very superior growths of wheat, and presented 

with the assurance that it is unquestionably the safest, most nicel repared and 
reliable medicinal food that scientific research can yield. It has acquired tt e reputation 
of being an aliment the stomach seldom if ever rejects, condition not accepted, and while it 
would be difficult to conceive of anything in food more delicious, or more soothing and 
nourishing as an aliment for inmvadids and for the growth and protection of children, its rare 
medicinal excellence in /nanition, due to Mal-assimitation, Chronic, Gastric and Intestinal 
Diseases, has been incontestably proven; often in instances of consultation over patients 
whose digestive organs were reduced to such a low and sensitive condition that the 
GRANUM was the only thing the stomach would tolerate, when life seemed depending on 
its retention, . 














SOLD WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BY 
DRUGGISTS ann PHARMACISTS, 
IN THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


CARLE & SONS. NEW YORK. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XX., No. 9. 











THREE-QUARTERS of 


all the Sewing-Machines sold 
throughout the world in 1578 
were Genuine “SINCG- 
ERS,” made and sold by 
The 


Company. 


Singer Manufacturing 


Principal Office, 34 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 





RICHARD'’S 


EETOTAL 
ONIC 


The great cure for DYSPEPSIA, 
NERVOUSNESS, WEAKNESS, 
DEBILITY and all disorders of 
the stomach, bowels, livef and 
kidneys. 

MALARIA, and CHILLS and 
FEVER are susely avoided by 
using this Tonic. It never fails to 
prevent these dreaded diseases. 

CONSUMPTIVES can rely on 
it for strength to combat that 
consuming malady. It has given 
many the best health of their 
lives. 

It is free from aleoholie dan- 
gers, is a powerful aid to diges- 
tion, gives quick relief in everx 
sickness and pain, and must be 
tried to know the perfect health 
and strength its use insures. 

A N BUS IRk & CO., ACENTS. 


Vesey St., ork. Druggists sell it, 





BEST IN THE WORLD 


Common-Sense Chairs 
AND ROCKERS, 








Writing Table. A lady pur- 

cbaser writes: “ The oniy ob 

ection to your Common sense 

ker is, we all want it. 

* Llove it, 1 love it, and who 
shall dare 

To chide me for loving the 
Common-Sense Chair?’ 








And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(iN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 





J. A. BUTTERFIELD’S 


“REQUISITE” 


FOR THE 


SINGING SCHOOL and CONVENTION 


fe rene? So ment, — ¥ easy oon See many es | 
and attractive Glees and Ch @) 


t ef ” 
ial for working up Choruses toa 
nb. 
teely vurnishes the best Riekion of music yet 
offe: 


red the singing public. 


Price 75c. a. copy; $7.50 a doz., by Express, 


FILLMORE BROTHERS, Publishers, 
CINCINNATL, O. 


with or without Readies and | 


depart- 
eert pur Anthems, etc. , witha 
Thorus that furnishes mate- | 
oo recto here- 
“THE REQUISITE” cer- 


NEW YORK 


AND THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, QUEBE( 
THE SAGUENAY RIVER. 


}, AND 


Through to the Mountains by Daylight | 


On and after Monday. June 30, 1879, Through 
Train, with Parlor Cars, from Grand Centra! 
| Depot, via New York, New Haven and Hartford 
| Railroad. 


| Leave New York on:Day Express at........ 3 
| And arrive at Littleton at 


a 





8 
And arrive at Bethlehem at 7: 

| And arrive at Twin Mountain Houseat . - 
8 


arte 


And arrive at Fabyan's at.............005005 
| And arrive at Profile House at 
| And arrive at Crawford House at........... 
| And arrive at Quebec at ...... cc eee eee wees 





i—) 
sil a 
KEERERKEE 


Be 


| Ask tor Tickets via Connecticut River Line. | 


Through and Round-Trip Tickets 
CAN BE PURCHASED AT 
| Ticket Office N. ¥., N. H. & H.R. R., Grand Cen- 
| tral Depot; Ne. 417 Broadway, (Office Central 
| Vermont Railway;) at No. 271 Broadway, 


(Office Passumpsic K.R.,) and at the New York | 


| Transfer Company's Offices, No. 944 Broad- 
| way,and No. 10 Court St., Brooklyn, and at 
| Principal Hotel Ticket Offices, at each of which 
| places full taformation can be obtained. 


PURE TEAS. onsumers; largest stock inthe 


| country; quality and terms the best. Country 
| storekeepers should cal! or write THE WELLS TEA 
CoMPANY, Wl Fulton St., N. Y. 





Agects wanted everywhere to 


= to families. hotels and large | 


P.O. Box 4560. 


10 PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
The Old-Established Route and Short Line 
NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA. 


14 Through Trains each way ow: 3 Depots in 
Phi iadelphia; 2. 2in New Yor 


Double Track, the most t improved Equipment and 
the Fastest Time consistent with absolute safety. 
On and after July 7, 1879, 

Express Trains leave New York, via Desbrosses 
on Cortland street Ferries, as Solos’ 

30, 7.30, 8.20, 9, 10 (Limited), 11 A.m., 1, 3.30, 4, 5, 6, 
736. 8.30 and 10 P.M 
| Boats of * Brooklyn Apnex” connect with all 
through trains at Jersey City, ——< a speedy 
‘ and direct transfer for Brooklyn travel. 

Returning trains leave Philadelphia 12.01, 3.20, 
| 3.55, 7, 7.35, 8, 8.30 and 1L a.m. (Limited Express 1.30 
; P.M. 2 4, 5.30, 7 ana pan pas, On Sunday, 12.01, 3.20, 
| 3.55, 8, 8.30 A.M., 4, 7.33 P: 

Ticket Offices , 526 and Yr Broadway, No.1 Astor 
| House, and foot of Desbrosses and Cortlandt Sts. ; 
No. 4 Court St. and Brooklyn Annex Depot, foot of 
Fulton St., Brooklyn; Nos. 114, 116 and 1!8 Hudson 
St.. Hoboken; Depot, Jersey City. 
Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery Place. 
FRANK THOMSON, 

j Genera! Manager. 





Emigrant 


L. P. FARMER, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent. 


STRAWBERRY : 


offers one of the LARGEST 

and FINEST stocks of Pot- 

| E.P and OF ee Plants ever onwn 
in this country ces very reasonable. Ne 
Descriptive Catalogue freetoall. Address ‘ 
E. Cornwali-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


AWEs88 FOR STORES AND DWELL- 
INGS, TENTS and FLAGS of all Descriptions. 
made up at Short Notice. Canvas and Bunting for 
sale at Wholesale and Retai!. Canopies, Dancing 
Cloths and Camp Chairs to Let at Low Prices. 
SKELTON, 1,274 B’way, bet. 32d. & 33d. Sts., N.Y 





; PLANTS 








THE COMFORT CORSET. 


For Ladies and Children, 
In this remarkabl 


out the country, we 


his Corset has a 
the shoulders so nice 
that it cannot by any 


ience, 


ous rows of very 8 


form, an 
‘ing the fitness of 





having such an unprecedented sale through- 


ment which we claim is the absolute per- 
fection of comfort and beauty. 


neck or down on the arm. By this inveo- 
tion the whole burden of the clothes is 
transferred to that part of the shoulder best 
adapted to sustain their weight ; 
ing everything without the least inconve n- 
and almost without the wearer's 
consciousness, realizing the name we give 
to the garment—making it in very truth 


A COMFORT CORSET. 


In the place of bones we insert continu- 


all the support of bones with the advan- 
tage of Pen] to every movement of the 
of being washed without chang 


- A Skirt and Stocking Supporte-. 


e invention, Which is 


offer the ladies a gar- 


socket adjustment for 
ly contrived and fitted 
means slip up on the 


support- 


tif cord, which give 





the garment. Stylish 


and tasty as a French Corset, yet com- 
bining ease and comfort with elegance and 


, | shape, our corset has the unqualified ap- 


proval of every physician tha 


t has seen it. 


For children, the advent of this Corset marks a new era in Children’s Waists.—No movement 


of the arms can displace the shoulder socket; 
all is ease and comfort. 


| corset in its beauty of fitness to the form. Ea 


stockings and skirts are always in position, and | 


erfect little | 


cb corset is stamped with two numbers, signify- | 





THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA C0. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, 
Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, &. 





t@®” Particular attention is invited to our 
Patented Process of Electro-Plating Spoons 
and Forks, by which the parts most exposed 
to wear receivejJan EXTRA COAT OF SILVER. 
This feature renders these goods more eco. 
nomicai and durable than those of any other 
manufacture, while the increased cost is rela- 
tively small. This method of plating we 
apply to the 4, 8 and 12 oz. plate, as required. 


To protect the purchaser 
against imitations, it should be 
observed that the Improved 
Spoons and Forks bear our Trade 
Mark, ‘1847, ROCERS BROS,, 
xt.’ 

<= FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all 


Fairs where exbibited, from the World’s Fair, 
1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874 


} and 1875, inclusive, and at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, 1876. 


' 
} 
} 
‘ 
| 
| 


&@™ Extract from the American Institute 
Report: “Their Porceiain-Lined, Double- 


| Walled Ice Pitchers are Al, and possess all 
| the qualities the C 


Company claim.’ 


|** We consider the goods made by this Com- 





pany to be by far the best made in this coun- 
try, and, we believe, in the world.” 





GAME FOR BOYS, togetber with thelr 
4A. Sisters, their Cousins, and their Aunts, is just 
out, called 


PEDESTRIANISM. 





















THe 2 yXTS 











FACE OF THE BOARD. 


The s‘art in the race, the varie 1 successes of the 
contestants, andthe reaching of the goa! keep up 


Walking or running, sitting down or jumping rope, it is ail the same. | the delighted attention of the players to the end. 
We lace the Lady’s Corset; the Child’s Waist buttons in the back. but itisa ‘t ‘be. 


It can be played by either two, three, or four 
persons, The board folds in the center, similar to 


ing the two measurements ; the first being the size in inches around the waist, and the second | 4 checker-board. 
around the shoulders, and the variations are such tbat any lady or child can be easily fitted. 


Directions for Measurement for 
the Ladies’ Corset. 

For the waist measure, draw the 
tape tight around the waist over 
the dress, and deduct two inches 
for thickness of clothes. 

For the shoulder measure, also 
taken over the dress, pass the tape 
around the shoulders (as shown in 
the illustration) draw moderately, 
not tigbt, and make no deduction. 

SIZ of the Ladies’ Comfort 
Corset in stock as follows: 


alist. Shoulder, 
| a shguid 
| 20 34, 36, 38, 40, 
| 22 34, 36, 38, 40, 
| 4 36, 38, 40, 42, 
26 38. 40, 42, 44, 
} 28 49, 2, 44, 46, 


30 42, 44, 46, 43. 
making 26 different sizes. 
| It is made of the finest Satteec, white and drab. 














For the intld’s Cemftort and 
n Waist. 


shoulder measurement as ip the | 
Ladies’ Corset. wee Child’s Waist | 
measure should be taken rather 
loose, and one inch added for but- 
toning. 

SIZES of the Child's Comfort and | 
Twin Waist in stock as follows: 





Waist, Shoulder. 
20 22, 24, 
22 22. 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 
24, 26, 28, 30, 3: 


pa) 
26 


mm ing 22 different size 
chila’s 8 c omtort Waist, o. in Batten. 


= a by a Corda 
ne Twin Waist io feteon 
All in white. 





MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


Boston Comfort Corset Co., 


76 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON, 


| Somneness per mail, postpaid. Ladies Corset, $2 


MASS. 


; Child's Waist, 50 Cents to $1. Liberal discount 


to Agents and the Trade. 








American 


Fruit- Preserving Powder 








| AND LI 
Fruits, 
rich oe = as well as flavor. 
prope: 


omatees, etc. Strawberries, Ras 


Established over ten years, and endorsed by thousands ppons aye of f«milies. 
establish the fact that the American niet ta a 


prevent Sp en aay a ya preserve all kiads of 
round, or of any kind or size, ori 


UID is the Cheapest, Most Reliable. —_ Best-Koown Method of preserving al! kinds of 


erries, and all bigh-colored Pruits retain their 


spb 
One ounce of it (costing 3 cents) is equal to 8 lbs. of sugar in preserving 


One trial will 

wder and Liqwid wil! effectually 
Lae etc., and keep them the year 
o yo kegs and barrels, without sealing air-tight. 


ney eo anda ted down wi — a strong paver is all that is needed. 


he Fruit will keep wit! r. y= quant 
Warranted to be as neantthfual es table sait 


ity of sugar may be added as desired. 


The Fruit, etc., may be cooked little or much, as desired. They will keep witaout any cooking, or 


thes ey be cookei down into sauce. The 
on id is added 

e pack«ge will oreserve 256 poun qs 0 

Give it a trial. 


express office in the United States east of the Mis: 


method is simple and easy. None ean fail if the Powder 
into the Fruit, ete., in ppeney se directed. 
f Fruit 


omatoes, etc. Price One Dollar per package. 


f you csnn >t get it from i Druggist or Grocer, I will sent tt prepaid to any 


Sissippi River upon receipt of the price; or west of 


he Mississippi River and east of Rocky Mountaiaos for $1.25 per package. Local and General 


‘eonta Wanted. Address 


L. P. WORRALL, No. 24 Liberty Street, New York. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Price, $1.00. By mail, prepaid, $1.25. 

t@™ Send for description anda nawiz Ulustrated 
Catalogue for 1879 of our Tors and Games, many 
| of which are entirely new. ailed free on appli- 


Same directions apply to the | cation. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO. 
245 Broadway, New York. 


DOVER EGG-BEATER. 
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The “DOVER EGG-BEATER” is the only ar 
ticle in the wide world that is Warranted to 
DELIGHT the Parchaser. There NEVER has 
mo and is not now,an artice made that meo 
DARE to support with SUCH & warrant 





Dover Stamping Co., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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THE MAC KINNON PEN. The Only slewtsPiginies vi, 


FQ hi Al L 
All others are 


- imitations. Before buy- 
ix apy oth other, have the point 


BS es, & 





